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PARK  NEIGHBORS 
DECLARE  PEACE 


by  Victor  Miller 

^^ver  400  people  attended  the  October 
19th  meeting  of  the  Dolores  Park  Coalition  as 
part  of  a continuing  and  successful  community 
effort  to  end  drug  related  violence  in  Dolores 
Park.  The  meeting,  held  at  Golden  Gate 
Lutheran  Church  just  across  the  street  from 
the  park,  drew  an  impressive  number  of  city 
officials  including  Mayor  Frank  Jordan,  Chief 
of  Police  Tom  Murphy,  Sheriff  Michael  Hen- 
nessey, Police  Commander  Jim  Arnold,  Mis- 
sion Station  Captain  Tony  Ribera  and 
representatives  from  the  District  Attorney’s 
Office  and  the  Department  of  Recreation  and 
Parks. 


Shootings,  stabbings  and  the  constant  in- 
timidation of  neighbors  by  a small  army  of 
drug  dealers  had  plagued  the  park  and  sur- 
rounding area  for  more  than  a year.  On 
August  27th,  a few  hours  after  pointing  out  a 
drug  dealer  to  the  police,  Susan  Finnegan  had 
her  19th  Street  home  and  child  care  center 
firebombed. 

Police  then  launched  an  intensified  cam- 
paign in  the  park,  which  resulted  in  dozens  of 
arrests,  and  a return  to  a peaceful  environ- 
ment, at  least  in  Dolores  Park  itself.  Eileen 
Gold,  one  of  the  organizers  of  Dolores  Park 
Coalition,  said  that,  in  spite  of  the  calm  condi- 
tions now  prevalent  in  Dolores  Park,  “We 
aren’t  going  to  let  the  City  off  the  hook  on 


Mayor  Jordan  responds  to  Dolores  Park  5-point  proposal 


this.  Now,  these  guys  are  gone  and  we  don’t 
want  them  back.” 

The  turnout  at  the  October  19th  meeting, 
ten  times  the  size  of  most  Mission  District 
community  meetings,  certainly  made  that 
point. 

After  a plaque  honoring  her  for  her 
courageousness  was  presented  to  Susan  Fin- 
negan, coalition  member  Frank  Morales  gave 
an  update  of  the  current  situation.  While 
Morales  expressed  general  satisfaction  with 
the  performance  of  Mission  Station’s  new 
Captain,  Tony  Ribera,  he  pointed  out  that 
large  numbers  of  drug  dealers  had  been  relo- 
cated to  Mission  Playground. 

“The  Coalition,”  said  Morales,  “has  al- 
ways asked  that  any  enforcement  effect  in- 


clude both  parks.”  Morales  expressed  his 
anger  that,  despite  the  large  number  of  arrests 
by  police,  50  - 70%  of  all  drug  cases  are  dis- 
missed by  the  District  Attorney’s  office  in  the 
interest  of  justice.  “It’s  in  the  interest  of  jus- 
tice only  if  the  dealers  hang  out  on  the  steps  of 
those  who  have  released  them.”  Morales 
praised  the  Guardian  Angels  for  their  support, 
but  blasted  incumbent  supervisors  running  for 
office-  “none  of  them  have  responded  to  us  in 
any  way.” 

Mayor  Frank  Jordan  then  responded  to 
five  proposals  by  the  Coalition  for  the  safety 
of  the  Dolores  Park  neighborhood.  Respond- 
ing to  the  Coalition’s  request  for  “adequate 
level  of  enforcement”  at  both  Dolores  Park 
continued  on  page  3 


CAN  WE  GET  ALONG? 


CLOSED  STREET  CONTROVERSY  FLARES 
AFTER  VIOLENT  INCIDENTS 


by  Joseph  Entin 

/"decent  outbreaks  of  violence  in  and 
around  the  Bernal  Dwellings  Housing  Project 
at  Folsom  and  Army  Streets,  including  the  Oc- 
tober 7th  beating  and  robbery  of  truck  driver 
David  Groves  and  the  September  shooting  of  a 
teachers’  aide  at  Leonard  R.  Flynn  Elementary 
School,  have  ignited  long  standing  conflicts 
over  public  safety. 

In  the  wake  of  the  violence,  the  Bernal 
Dwellings  tenants  have  become  the  center  of  a 
dispute  on  the  Mission's  welfare  — a dispute 
which  has  gotten  the  attention  of  City  Hall, 
the  San  Francisco  Housing  Authority,  the  lo- 
cal media  and  residents  of  both  sides  of  Army 
Street. 

The  tenants  of  Bernal  Dwellings,  who  ha- 
ve long  been  alienated  from  major  neighbor- 
hood decisions,  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
widespread  attention  to  organize  a stronger  te- 
nants’ association  and  to  join  with  a coalition 
of  local  groups  to  work  towards  making  the 
neighborhood  and  the  housing  projects  safer 


by  reducing  crime. 

“The  Mission  is  going  to  hell  very,  very 
rapidly,”  declared  Hilda  Bernstein  at  a City 
Hall  hearing  to  discuss  the  opening  of  26th 
Street,  which  dead-ends  at  Treat  Avenue,  in 
front  of  Bernal  Dwellings. 

The  October  14th  hearing,  sponsored  by 
Supervisa-  Jim  Gonzalez,  ostensibly  pitted  the 
Inner  Mission  Neighbors  — local  homeow- 
ners and  renters  who  argue  that  opening  the 
street  would  ease  congestion  and  reduce  drug 
dealing  on  the  corner  — against  Bernal  Dwe- 
llings residents  and  supporters  from  the  Flynn 
school  and  the  surrounding  area  — who  claim 
that  opening  the  street  poses  a safety  hazard  to 
the  children  living  in  the  project. 

Gonzalez  had  successfully  introduced  a 
resolution  to  open  the  street  in  1990,  but  a pe- 
tition from  Bernal  Dwellings  tenants  halted 
the  initiative  shortly  before  DPW  was  schedu- 
led to  begin  work.  Since  then,  the  street  has 
developed  into  an  outlet  for  expression  of  dee- 
per concerns  about  the  neighborhood,  “It  is  a 
continued  on  page  4 
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DOLORES  PARK 

continued  from  page  1 

and  Mission  Playground,  Jordan  pointed  out  a 
six  man  task  force  under  Sgt.  Joe  Dudo  was 
already  operating  in  the  area,  beat  cops  walk 
through  both  parks  and  radio  care  drive-bys 
have  been  increased  and  the  no-sleeping  rule 
has  been  strictly  enforced  in  both  parks. 

The  second  point  in  the  Coalition’s 
proposal  is  for  a greater  conviction  rate  for  ar- 
rested dealers  in  Dolores  Park  to  show  dealers 
arrests  have  real  consequences. 

Jordan  referred  this  issue  to  Donna  Lee, 
an  assistant  district  attorney  newly  appointed 
as  head  of  narcotics  prosecutions.  Lee 
promised  to  pursue  cases  aggressively  and 
change  her  department’s  50-70%  dismissal 
record  in  regard  to  small  time  drug  arrests,  but 
warned  that  there  were  only  four  narcotics 
prosecutors  for  the  whole  city. 

Jordan  then  stated  that  “the  D.A.  will 
work  with  the  Parole  Dept,  to  see  that,  as  a 
stipulation  of  a parole,  a person  does  not 
return  to  their  place  of  arrest." 

Jordan  said  the  Coalition’s  third 
proposal,  that  illegal  immigrants  convicted  of 
drug  related  crimes  be  referred  to  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  (INS)  for 
deportation  is  already  city  policy.  He  said  that 
the  current  law  needs  to  be  changed  “so  that 
the  INS  is  notified  in  the  case  of  all  felony 
convictions.” 

Jordan  supported  the  Coalition’s  plan  to 
increase  recreational  activities  in  the  Park  as 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  prevent  the  return  of 
widespread  drug  dealing.  The  mayor  also  en- 
dorsed a plan  to  put  a new  soccer  Held  in  the 
Park’s  northwest  comer. 

The  Coalition’s  final  proposal  calls  for 
the  creation  of  a government-neighborhood 
task  force  to  help  generate  job  creation  in  the 
Mission  District.  In  response,  Jordan 
promised  a “restructuring”  of  the  current 
Mayor’s  Taskforce  on  the  Mission,  but  did  not 
elaborate  on  this. 

One  week  after  this  meeting,  the  News 

talked  with  Frank  Morales. 


SIX  WOUNDED  IN 
AMBUSH  SHOOTING 


“On  Wednesday,  two  days  following  the 
meeting,  there  was  not  an  hour  you  could  not 
buy  drugs  in  Mission  Playground,”  according 
to  a cautious  but  still  optimistic  Morales. 
Most  of  these  dealers  have  relocated  from 
Dolores  Park. 

Morales  says  the  answer  to  the  displace- 
ment problem  is  a zero  tolerance  policy  in 
regard  to  drug  deals  and  other  so  called 
nuisance  crimes.  Currently,  those  convicted 
of  possession  of  small  amounts  of  marijuana 
are  in  violation  of  a misdemeanor  that  means 
they  wind  up  in  SF  County  jails  which,  in 
order  to  reduce  overcrowding,  institute  early 
release  programs.  Felony  conviction  for  drug 
violators  would,  Morales  argues,  send  those 
convicted  to  state  prison  and  avoid  the  revolv- 
ing door  system  that  now  exists  at  a local 
level. 

“This  all  started  with  4 to  8 Salvadoran 
guys  sitting  around  drinking  in  the  park  about 
three  years  ago.  Some  started  dealing,  then 
more,  until  just  before  the  fircbombing  there 
were  100  guys.” 

Morales  says  other  areas  of  the  City  such 
as  Pacific  Heights  wouldn’t  have  allowed  the 
public  drinking  in  the  first  place,  since  those 
neighborhoods  already  have  a zero  tolerance. 
The  Mission,  which  does  not,  has  “ex- 
perienced an  invasion  by  an  army  of  drug 
dealers  in  the  last  three  years.” 

Morales  is  also  angry  with  some  non- 
Dolores  Park  area  residents  of  the  Mission 
who  think  that  the  Park  has  gotten  more  than 
its  fair  share  of  attention.  “That’s  like  saying 
fighting  for  your  neighborhood  is  somehow 
wrong,”  he  says. 

Neither  the  S.F.  Examiner  nor  Chronicle 
- despite  the  size  of  the  turnout  and  the 
presence  of  the  Mayor  and  high  level  city  offi- 
cials - printed  one  word  about  the  coalition 
meeting.  Morales  noted  “If  you  are  concerned 
about  something  the  Feds  are  doing  halfway 
around  the  world  the  media  loves  you,  but  if 
you  are  fighting  for  your  life  against  an  in- 
vasion of  drug  dealers,  it’s  like  you  don’t 
exist.” 


by  Victor  Miller 

A 

/iround  2AM  Sunday  morning,  Oc- 
tober 25th,  six  young  adults  were  gunned 
down  in  an  ambush  shooting  at  Army  and 
Mission  Streets.  There  were  no  fatalities,  but 
three  of  the  victims  were  initially  listed  as 
critical. 

According  to  Officer  Mario  Delgadillo, 
who  has  worked  extensively  with  Mission 
gangs,  four  of  those  wounded  were  members 
of  the  18th  Street  Gang  and  one  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  25th  Street  Gang.  The  18th  Street 
Gang  has  been  involved  in  numerous  inci- 
dents of  violent  street  crime  and  inter-gang 
conflict. 

Although  there  are  no  suspects  in  the 
case,  it  has  been  assigned  to  the  Gang  Task 
Force,  indicating  police  are  operating  on  the 
assumption  that  the  shooting  is  pan  of  the 
Mission’s  explosive  gang  problem. 

The  gunman  is  described  as  a Hispanic 


male,  about  19  years  old,  130  to  140  pounds. 
The  assailant,  who  fired  six  shots  across  Mis- 
sion (east  to  west)  then  fled  across  Army 
Street  to  a waiting  car. 

Mission  Police  Station  is  already  the 
city’s  busiest  with  the  highest  ratio  of  calls 
per  officer.  Special  taskforces  have  been  set 
up  to  deal  with  Dolores  Park,  the  Bernal 
Dwellings  and  other  hot  spots  so  that  any  ac- 
celeration of  gang  violence  arising  from  this 
latest  incident  will  come  at  the  worst  possible 
time. 

Stories  on  the  shooting,  which  appeared 
in  the  SF  Examiner  and  SF  Chronicle  were 
less  lurid  and  sensational  than  previous 
coverage  of  Mission  district  violence  but 
KGO  radio  took  up  the  slack.  An  early  eve- 
ning report  on  the  shooting  on  Monday,  the 
26th  ended  with  the  line  “It’s  getting  dark 
now  in  the  Mission  District  and  people  are 
hurrying  to  get  indoors." 
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BERNAL  DWELLINGS  continued  from  page  1 


daily  visual  symbol  that  delineates  and  defines 
the  battle  lines  within  the  community,"  said 
David  Gilmore,  Director  of  the  S.F.  Housing 
Authority. 

Gonzalez  stated  he  called  the  meeting  be- 
cause “the  community  has  proved  incapable  of 
making  a decision  on  this  issue,”  and  initially, 
it  appeared  that  the  hearing  would  prove  testi- 
mony to  the  communication  break-down  pla- 
guing the  neighborhood.  “It  is  an  insult  to  the 
Bernal  Dwellings  tenants,  and  an  insult  to  the 
Inner  Mission  Neighbors  that  the  meeting  was 
called  without  us  having  the  opportunity  to 
meet  first,"  admitted  Glenda  Powell,  a Treat 
Avenue  homeowner  who  has  been  one  of  the 
most  outspoken  proponents  of  opening  the 
street. 

Mid-way  through,  the  meeting  exploded 
into  a shouting  match,  and  a number  of  the  In- 
ner Mission  Neighbors  stormed  out.  Letonia 
Murdock,  President  of  the  Bernal  Dwellings 
Tenants  Association,  blames  the  media  for 
fostering  hostility  by  playing  upon  racist  fears 
and  stereotypes.  The  press,  she  stated,  “just 
wanted  to  build  an  animosity  here...  The  sto- 
ries make  the  project  look  bad.  We  already 
have  a bad  reputation."  Murdock  pointed  out 
that  the  man  who  intervened  to  stop  the  bea- 
ting of  truck  driver  David  Groves  is  a promi- 
nent drug  dealer.  “It  was  not  a black-on-white 
crime.  It  was  a thing  of  violence,  of  opportu- 
nity. He  (Groves]  could  have  been  purple.” 

Despite  the  early  exodus  of  many  Inner 
Mission  Neighbors  from  the  hearing,  a num- 
ber of  local  residents  stayed,  working  to  forge 
a compromise  with  the  tenants.  “I  was  shoc- 
ked to  learn  that  four  out  of  five  people  arres- 
ted at  the  corner  [of  26th  and  Treat]  do  not 
live  at  the  project,”  admitted  one  neighbor  at 
the  hearing. 

Instead  of  forcing  the  issue  of  opening 
the  street,  some  neighbors  agreed  to  an  offer 
by  the  Housing  Authority  to  provide  profes- 
sional mediation.  “I  think  that  the  people  at 
Bernal  Dwellings  do  deserve  some  special 


consideration  because,  for  many,  many  years 
they  have  been  isolated  from  the  community," 
one  neighbor  said. 

“Let’s  say  that  opening  the  street  is  the 
right  thing  to  do.  If  it’s  an  issue  that  splits  the 
community  right  down  the  middle,  is  that  the 
issue  you  want  to  act  on?"  queried  Buck  Ba- 
got,  a Bernal  Heights  resident.  Bagot  urged 
all  sides  of  the  dispute  to  find  common  goals 
which  transcend  the  issue  of  whether  the  street 
is  open  or  closed. 

Gonzalez,  clearly  moved  by  the  plea 
from  Bernal  Dwelling  residents  and  their  sup- 
porters for  unity  on  the  issue  before  action  by 
the  Board  of  Supervisors,  agreed  to  postpone 
the  opening  of  the  street  while  the  two  sides 
meet  and  attempt  professional  negotiation.  In 
addition,  and  perhaps  more  significantly,  Gon- 
zalez pledged  to  carry  a package  of  tenant  de- 
mands with  any  motion  by  the  Supervisors  on 
the  street. 

“When  I first  walked  in,  Gonzalez  was 
gung-ho  for  the  tax  payers  and  home  owners,” 
a tenant  observed.  “He  had  made  up  his 
mind...  He  felt  that  because  we  are  poor  peo- 
ple we  don’t  have  a voice.  But  we  do  have  a 
voice...  Bemal  Heights  neighbors  and  the  Leo- 
nard R.  Flynn  school  are  behind  us  and  we  are 
organizing.” 

On  October  17th,  the  tenants  and  neigh- 
bors put  their  alliance  into  action,  cleaning  up 
the  playground  and  sand  box  at  Bernal  Dwe- 
llings. Riding  the  crest  of  confidence  gained 
by  halting  the  26th  Street  motion,  tenants  and 
neighbors  — white,  Latino  and  African-Ame- 
rican — spent  the  morning  sweeping  broken 
glass  and  sifting  dirty  sand  in  the  develop- 
ment’s central  courtyard.  The  event  was  de- 
signed to  generate  enthusiasm  among 
residents  and  neighbors  alike  about  the  possi- 
bilities for  improving  the  living  conditions  in 
the  development,  and  in  the  neighborhood  as  a 
whole. 

“We’ve  been  working  really  hard  trying 
to  get  this  off  the  ground.  This  was  in  the 
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Dozens  of  Bemal  Dwellings  residents  and  neighbors  participated  in  a clean  up  effort  in  the 
project’s  courtyards  and  kids’  play  area.  Photo  by  Frances  Lona 


works  before  the  incident  {with  the  truck  dri- 
ver] happened,”  Letonia  Murdock  commen- 
ted. 

The  dean-up  was  organized  by  a group 
of  tenants,  Bernal  Heights  and  Mission  resi- 
dents, and  teachers  from  the  Leonard  R.  Flynn 
School  who  believe  that  helping  the  residents 
of  Bemal  Dwellings  organize  is  the  first  step 
to  healing  the  neighborhood.  The  group  be- 
gan meeting  as  a result  of  the  shooting  at 
Flynn  on  the  first  day  of  school. 

“What  stimulated  the  involvement  was 
the  shot  that  came  into  the  school  yard  from 
Bernal  Dwellings,”  explains  Diane  Bauer, 
who  lives  in  the  neighborhood  and  teaches  at 
Flynn.  “We’re  feeling  vulnerable,  our  chil- 
dren are  feeling  vulnerable,  what  can  we  do  to 


stop  it.  Our  long  term  goals  are  that  students 
who  come  to  us  are  ready  to  learn.  Now,  they 
frequently  lie  awake  half  the  night  listening  to 
gunfire.  When  they  come  in  like  that,  they 
aren’t  ready  to  read.” 

The  real  test  for  the  burgeoning  collective 
of  tenants  and  residents  — and  for  the  inner 
Mission  as  a whole  — will  come  over  time. 
The  recent  violent  events  in  the  neighborhood 
have  garnered  city-wide  attention  and  have, 
for  the  moment,  brought  together  a unique 
blend  of  individuals  and  organizations  with 
common  goals  of  reducing  crime  and  increa- 
sing safety  for  all  the  community’s  residents. 
The  challenge  will  be  maintaining  momentum 
and  continuing  to  open  lines  of  communica- 
tion between  neighbors. 


AB  1 

Call  RICK  LEAL 


For  your  real  estate  needs, 
if  you  want  results, 


talk  to  one  with 


30  years  of  experience. 


(415)  648-1516 


'I  focus  on  the  real  estate  needs  of  every  client ." 
CALL  FOR  FREE  CONSULTATION 

- Residential  • Business  Opportunities 

• Apartment  Buildings  • Commercial  Property 

• Tax  Deferred  Exchanges 

AVAILABLE  NOW ! 


DEU  DOWNSTAIRS:  3374  - 80 
24th  near  Mission  St.,  2 story 
vict.,  remod.  Has  3 apts.  upstairs. 
Asking  $495K. 

HEART  OF  THE  MISSION: 

3251-57  Mission  St.,  2 story  vict. 

2 large  flats  upstairs  with  Rest, 
downstairs.  Asking  $560K. 


PRIME  CORNER:  comer  17th 
and  De  Haro  streets,  2 story 
building,  ideal  for  Rest.,  BAr,  del 
w/ parking  lot.  Owner  will  carr^ 
loan.  Price  $750K 

VERY  BUSY:  3149  - 24th  Street., 
LIQUOR  STORE,  very  busy  loc. 
in  Mission.  $85K. 


LINGSCH  REAL  ESTATE  Co. 

3232  Mission  St.,  S.F.  • San  Francisco,  CA  94110 
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BALLOT  ISSUE 

ENDORSEMENTS 


by  Victor  Miller  and  Brian  Doohan 

j^on’t  let  the  wooze  at  the  top  of  the 
ticket  rub  off  on  you.  Even  if  you  can’t  make 
up  your  mind  between  the  guy  whose  lips  you 
read,  the  other  guy  who  didn’t  know  how  to 
inhale  and  the  rich  guy  with  the  squeaky 
voice,  there  are  important  ballot  measures 
which  will  directly  affect  you! 

Some  are  positive  like  San  Francisco 
Proposition  II  to  limit  rent  increases  or 
California  Proposition  167  to  tax  the  rich  (un- 
less you’re  a rich  landlord).  Others  are  mean, 
corrupt  or  just  plain  dumb  and  require  your 
vote  to  defeat  them. 

CITY  PROPOSITIONS 


Proposition  A:  YES!  - The  most  expen- 
sive bond  issue  on  the  local  ballot, 
$350,000,000  for  seismic  strengthening  of  un- 
rcinforced  masonry  buildings)  is  also  the  least 
controversial  and  we’re  happy  to  go  along. 
While  the  Mission  does  not  have  as  many  old 
brick  buildings  as  Chinatown  or  the  Tender- 
loin, there  are  some  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the 
Mission  and  the  money  will  be  returned  to  the 
community  in  the  form  of  jobs.  A few 
landlord  sour-grapers  are  trying  to  trick  voters 
by  linking  this  to  Prop.  H rent  increase  limits... 
reject  their  dirty  tricks. 

Propositions  B and  C:  STAND  OR 
DELIVER  - No  matter  what  proponents  say, 
bond  issues  cost  money,  making  Prop.  B 
($158  mil.  for  jails  and  $41  mil.  for  fire  sta- 
tions) propositions  on  which  we  could  not 
agree.  The  jail  bonds  are  under  fire  not  only 
from  tax  watchdogs,  but  from  minority  groups 
who  fear  the  expanded  San  Bruno  Jail  will  be- 
come the  housing  of  last  resort  for  the  un- 
employed and  homeless.  But  the  State  and 
Federal  Governments  have,  in  a supreme  fit  of 
arrogance,  injected  themselves  into  the 
process  by  mandating  jail  and  fire  station  im- 
provements at  the  same  time  they  are  cutting 
funds  to  cities  and  devising  devilish  new  laws 
(like  Prop.  165)  to  limit  local  taxing  authority. 
Study  the  issue  and  make  your  choice. 

Propositions  D through  G:  WHY?  - why 
are  these  technical  measures  always  on  the 
ballot?  Because  the  charter  requires  it.  Prop 
D pits  old  allies  Frank  Jordan  and  State  Sen. 
Quentin  Kopp  against  one  another;  the  Q-man 
says  it  will  cost  up  to  a million  and  a half  a 
year  in  interest,  Hizzoner  says  we  can  get  it 
back  by  passing  the  bill  to  Medi-care,  Medi- 
Cal  and  the  insurance  companies.  Who  do 
you  trust?  The  other  three  deal  with  employee 
relations,  are  supported  by  City  employees 
and  seem  to  be  opposed  only  by  Libertarian 
types  - again,  you  make  the  call. 

Proposition  H:  YES!!  - When  the  rent 
law  was  passed  in  1979,  interest  and  inflation 
rates  were  around  20%;  today  the  former  has 
fallen  by  2/3  and  the  latter  by  9/10.  Forcing 
people  to  pay  twice  as  much  in  rent  increase 
as  they  receive  in  wage  or  social  security  in- 
creases is  not  only  cruel,  it’s  a major  factor  in 
small  business  decline  or  failure.  Last 
month’s  News  found  that  at  least  $1.2  million 
would  be  added  to  the  neighborhood’s 
economy  if  Prop.  H passed,  the  citywide  fig- 
ure is  well  over  $5  million  and  that’s  not  even 
counting  Leona  Helmsley’s  ParkMerced  com- 
plex. Helmsley  is  bankrolling  the  No  on  H 
campaign...  the  usual  brew  of  lies  and  veiled 
intimidation  that  has  scared  voters  in  the  City 
(but  not  in  the  Mission)  away  from  past  rent 
reform  measures.  Prop.  H is  as  vital  to  the 
economic  viability  of  the  Mission  as  it  is  to 
renters. 

Proposition  J:  NO!  - A smelly  little  con- 
coction to  advance  the  image  of  Mayor  Jordan 
and  Supervisor  Bill  Maher  (who  has  fulfilled 
predictions  that  it  would  be  used  as  a corrupt 
political  campaign  slush  fund),  it  will  probab- 
ly pass  but  the  good  (or  bad)  news  is  that  it 
won’t  do  much  of  anything.  Why?  To  get 
convictions,  the  offended  panhandlee  will 
have  to  show  up  in  court  several  times  to  press 
charges.  And  the  police  will  enforoe  the  law, 
if  at  all,  in  the  wealthier  and  tourist  sections, 


driving  even  more  bums  into  the  Mission. 
Prop.  J is  a handful  of  reds  washed  down  with 
a slug  of  malt  liquor  for  the  voters. 

Propositions  K and  L:  NO!  - A couple  of 
NIMBY  v.  developer  scuffles  that  leave  the 
News  mildly  disgusted.  Prop.  K rczoncs  a 
chunk  of  land  in  the  Western  Addition  to 
benefit  Joe  O’Donoghue  of  the  Residential 
Builders’  Association.  Joe’s  got  one  of  the 
silverest  tongues  in  the  City  (the  ranks  of 
“neighborhood  activists"  he’s  bamboozled 
into  supporting  K in  the  voters’  handbook  at- 
tests to  it)  but  his  explanation  that  demolishing 
a couple  of  houses  to  build  medical  offices  is 
OK  because  the  tenants  are  undocumented 
Irish  could  have  issued  from  the  lips  of  Mag- 
gie Thatcher.  For  shame!  More  loose  lips 
from  Yes  on  L,  the  homeowners  in  Bernal 
Heights  who  oppose  building  affordable  hous- 
ing next  to  the  Farmer’s  Market  because  “we 
don’t  want  poor  people  and  their  cars’’.  The 
housing  isn’t  really  affordable  and  there  isn’t 
much  of  it  left...  Mayors  Agnos  and  Jordan 
unilaterally  compromised  it  away...  but  it  will 
do  your  soul  and  your  digestion  good  to  vote 
against  such  blatant,  mean-spirited  selfishness. 

STATE  PROPOSITIONS 

Propositions  155-160  and  162  - Bond  is- 
sues and  technical  measures.  Vote  YES  on 
156  for  passenger  rail  expansion,  do  what  you 
will  with  the  rest. 

Proposition  161  - This  is  the  so-called 
“death  with  dignity”  initiative,  presumably  put 
on  the  ballot  because  the  powers  that  be  have 
finally  despaired  of  achieving  “life  with  dig- 
nity” in  our  time.  It  lets  your  doctor  kill  you 
and,  although  there  is  a slight  risk  that 
physicians  working  for  shadowy  underworld 
organizations  might  off  you  and  forge  your 
signature  on  a consent  letter,  will  grant  relief 
to  the  terminally  ill.  Vote  YES  unless  your 
friendly  practitioner  is  Dr.  Giggles. 

Proposition  163  - Repeals  the  confusing 
snack  tax  that  penalizes  small  pies  but  not 
large  pies,  pretzels  but  not  peanuts.  Vote  YES 
to  kill  the  Cookie  Monster. 

Proposition  164  - Some  initiatives  are 
noble,  some  mean-spirited,  this  one  is  dumb, 
real,  real  dumb.  It  throws  out  California  con- 
gresspeople,  good  or  bad,  after  three  terms. 
Senators  after  two.  Because  of  the  seniority 
system,  our  share  of  housing,  economic 
development,  AIDS  funding.. .all  Federal  al- 
locations... would  go  down  and  our  share  of 
coastal  oil  derricks,  toxic  waste  dumps  and  the 
like  would  multiply.  Proposition  164  will  do 
even  more  long  term  damage  than  the  disgust- 
ing 165  (below)  because  its  crafty,  East  Coast 
backers  (and  their  patsies  among  the  Hearst 
family)  have  done  a great  job  of  manipulating 
angry  California  voters  into  slitting  their  own 
throats  and  nobody  seems  to  be  fighting  it 
(Wake  up,  Nancy  Pelosi!).  Vote  NO!!! 

Proposition  165  - And  another  NO!  to 
Pete  Wilson’s  creepy  little  Halloween  trick  on 
the  poor  to  treat  himself.  Its  effects  on  in- 
creasing crime,  homelessness  and  suffering 
(especially  among  the  old  and  young)  have 
been  well  documented,  but  have  over- 
shadowed the  even  more  lethal,  dictatorial 
powers  it  would  grant  the  San  Diego  Duce. 
“It  gives  the  Governor  way  too  much  power,” 
says  State  Sen.  Milton  Marks,  who  feels  Wil- 
son has  already  has  gone  too  far  in  cutting 
local  budgets. 

Proposition  166  - Written,  financed  and 
for  the  benefit  of  doctors.  Vote  NO  on  166 
unless  you  are  Dr.  Giggles. 

Proposition  167  - Closes  loopholes  that 
benefit  multinational  corporations  and  people 
earning  over  $500,000  a year.  Millions  of 
dollars  in  sleazy  commercials  from  actors 
pretending  to  be  ordinary  people  have  been 
dribbling  out  of  radios  like  oil  oozing  from  an 
old  junker.  Even  if  you're  an  anarchist,  go  out 
and  write  in  Woody  Allen  or  someone  like 
that  for  President  and  vote  YES  to  “Tax  the 
Rich”. 
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Because 
government 
is  about 
helping 
people.” 


VOTE 

Nov.  3rd! 


A DECADE  OF  DEDICATION  TO 
SAN  FRANCISCO’S  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

“I  see  Jill  as  the  person  who  can  transcend  the  factionalism 
of  the  school  board  and  get  things  done." 

Greg  Day,  Vice  Chair,  Democratic  Central  Committee 

“Jill  Is  a tenacious  fighter  In  Sacramento  for  our  schools." 

Quentin  Kopp,  State  Senator 

"Jill  was  the  driving  force  behind  the  three  local  Initiatives 
which  saved  our  schools  from  financial  devastation." 

Joan-Marie  Shelley,  President,  United  Educators  of  San  Francisco 

“San  Francisco’s  city  government  and  Its  school  district 
need  to  work  together.  With  Jill  on  the  school  board,  we’re 
more  likely  to  do  so." 

Kevin  Shelley,  President,  Board  of  Supervisors 

“I've  known  Jill  for  years.  She  Is  totally  dedicated  to  the 
children  of  San  Francisco." 

Ben  Tom.  Former  School  Board  President 

“Of  course  I’m  supporting  Jill  for  the  school  board!  She's  so 
obviously  qualified." 

Doris  Ward,  Assessor.  San  Francisco 


PARENT 


LEADER 


REFORMER 
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YEAR  OF  THE  LATINO  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO? 


Supervisoral  candidate  Manny  Rosales  talks  with  KDTV-14  reporter  outside  the  Mission 
candidates’  forum  at  the  Victoria  Theatre.  Six  Latino  candidates  (Rosales,  incumbent  Jim  Gon- 
zalez and  challengers  Jose  Medina,  Adrian  Bermudez,  Fernando  Aranguiz  and  Maria  Martinez) 
were  among  the  incumbents  and  challengers  who  shared  their  vision  for  San  Francisco’s  future 
at  the  October  19th  event,  sponsored  by  the  News,  the  Mayor’s  Task  Force  on  the  Mission,  the 
St.  Peter’s  Housing  Committee,  Save  the  Mission  and  over  two  dozen  other  community  groups. 


by  Brian  Doohan 

/n  a year  where  complaints  have  been 
heard  about  the  absence  of  minorities  in  the 
political  process,  one  striking  exception  has 
been  the  entrance  of  seven  Latino  candidates 
into  the  Supervisors’  race,  five  of  whom  have 
a reasonable  chance  of  election  - if  not  this 
year  than  in  1994  or  1996  when  incumbents 
begin  disappearing  due  to  the  term  limit  initia- 
tive passed  by  the  voters. 

It  is  both  an  opportunity  and  a dilemma. 
The  presence  of  so  many  qualified  Latino  can- 
didates at  forums  around  the  City  docs  much 
to  counteract  the  neglect  that  neighborhoods 
like  the  Mission  currently  receive.  By  con- 
trast, the  only  Asian  non-incumbent  running  is 
socialist  Milton  Chee,  the  only  African 
American  is  Lorin  Rosemond.  With  the  trans- 
fer of  Doris  Ward  to  the  Assessor’s  office,  the 
defeat  of  Willie  Kennedy  would  leave  the 
Board  without  any  black  representatives. 

But  a few  community  leaders  worry  that 
the  resources  of  the  Latino  community  might 
be  so  divided  between  the  candidates  that 
none  of  them  succeed. 

Two  candidates,  attorney  Emmanuel 
Aravena  and  Humanist  Fernando  Aranguiz  are 
trailing  in  the  polls,  fundraising  and  high- 
profile  endorsements,  though  Aranguiz  im- 
pressed a number  of  those  at  the  Mission 
candidates’  forum  with  a straightforward 
defense  of  traditional  progressive  issues  like 
district  elections  and  campaign  finance 
reform.  Incumbent  Gonzalez  has  placed  third 
or  fourth  in  early  polls  with  about  40%  of  the 
vote;  Maria  Martinez,  at  11%,  leads  the  pack 
of  challengers  followed  by  Jose  Medina  (7%), 
Adrian  Bermudez  (6%)  and  Manny  Rosales 
(4%). 

Here  Comes  Santa  Claus  - Jim  Gon- 


zalez, first  appointed  to  the  Board  and  re- 
elected four  years  ago,  seems  happiest  during 
Christmas  when  he  dresses  up  as  Santa  Claus, 
handing  out  presents  to  the  kids  of  24th  Street. 
As  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  how- 
ever, he’s  been  handing  out  a lot  of  coal  be- 
cause of  the  deficit  and  State  takeaways  and 
says  that  the  process  has  changed  him. 

“I’m  a moderate  in  good  times,  a progres- 
sive in  hard  times,”  he  recently  declared,  and 


his  voting  record  reflects  the  changing  times. 
He  opposed  Mayor  Jordan’s  anti-sanctuary 
policies,  offering  substitute  legislation  which 


resulted  in  the  pulling  of  Proposition  I from 
the  ballot  and  now  supports  Proposition  II  to 
limit  rent  increases  during  the  recession 
despite  a prior  history  of  favoring  landlords. 

Consequently  the  downtown  financial  es- 
tablishment is  disapproving,  conservative  Su- 
pervisor Bill  Maher  has  targeted  him  for  nega- 
tive mail  to  show  up  in  these  last  days  of  the 
campaign,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  measure 
their  lack  of  financial  support  against  the  new 
votes  he’ll  get  from  people  who  didn’t  support 
him  before. 

Gonzalez  isn’t  worried  about  the  glut  of 
candidates.  “I’m  delighted  to  see  so  many 
Hispanics  involved  in  political  careers...  each 
of  them  will  build  a base  of  supporters  and 
contributors  and  that’s  a win-win  for 
everyone.” 

Jobs  with  Justice  - Former  Police  Com- 
missioner Jose  Medina  narrowly  missed  elec- 
tion in  1990,  finishing  just  a few  voles  behind 
Kevin  Shelley  for  the  final  open  seat.  This 
year,  he’s  hoping  that  the  name  recognition 
from  his  last  race  will  put  him  over  the  top, 
but  a slow-starting  campaign  has  his  sup- 
porters worried. 

As  Director  of  the  Instituto  Laboral, 
Medina  battled  exploitation  and,  more  recent- 
ly, runaway  companies  who  set  up  shop  in 
countries  without  labor  or  environmental 
.-election  and  haul  their  wares  back  over  the 
border.  Consequently,  he’s  disturbed  by  the 
tendency  towards  less  public  input  in  the  Jor- 
dan administration  (for  example,  proposals  to 
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MISSION  CAMERA  SHOP 

• Color  and  Black  & White  Developing 

• Camera  Sales  and  Camera  Repairs 

• Dark  Room  Supplies 
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The  latest  in 
beauty  care 
tecniques. 


Only  Professional  Stylists 


Free  15  minute  hair  rejuvenation 
treatment  applied  by  our  stylist. 


Salon  y Clinica  de  Belleza 


GRAN 

APERTURA 

Lo  ultimo  en  tecnicas 
modernas,  para  el 
cuidado  de  su  belleza. 


Unicamente  Estilistas  Profesionales 


Gratis,  un  tratamiento 
rejuvenecedor  para  el  cabello. 
Porque  queremos  que  nos  conozca 
y nos  permita  conocerle. 
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close  or  reduce  public  hearings  in  the  Planning 
and  other  departments). 

“Public  hearings  arc  a way  of  finding 
departmental  waste.  If  Supervisor  Conroy 
could  ’find’  millions  of  dollars  to  balance  the 
last  budget,  we  should  do  more  audits  to  un- 
cover waste.” 

Medina  also  agrees  that  the  Latino  can- 
didates mean  increased  visibility  for  the  neigh- 
borhood. “It  shows  we  want  political 
representation  in  this  City." 

Making  the  Sign  of  the  Z - Jim  Gon- 
zalez isn’t  the  only  politico  with  a costume 
fetish;  Adrian  Bermudez  has  been  known  to 
dress  up  as  Zorro  for  events  such  as  Camaval. 
But  while  Gonzalez’  is  a once-a-year  event, 
Bermudez  claims  an  ongoing  affinity  for  the 
semi-legendary  Californio  who  defended  the 
just  against  the  powerful  and  corrupt  in  the 
first  half  of  the  19th  century. 

Today,  Bermudez  would  like  to  slash  a 
couple  of  Zs  in  the  budgets,  if  not  exactly  the 
trousers,  of  some  of  the  Mission’s  most  estab- 
lished and  influential  organizations.  He  tolls 
off  the  list  of  those  he  considers  to  be  wasteful 
at  best,  corrupt  at  worst...  the  Centro  Latino, 
the  Mission  Economic  Development  and  Cul- 
tural Associations,  the  Real  Alternative  Pro- 
gram, Horizontes  newspaper,  the  Armory 
Foundation...  the  list  goes  on. 

For  example,  he  states  that  "the  people” 
should  take  over  and  develop  the  Armory 
from  the  present  Foundation  (the  president  of 
which  is  also  Jim  Gonzalez’  campaign 
manager)  and  subject  other  non-profit  groups 
to  stricter  auditing  procedures.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, such  fiscal  swordsmanship  does  not  go 


over  well  with  Mission  political  groups...  the 
Latino  Democratic  Club,  for  example,  has 
declined  to  endorse  him. 

But  Zorro  is  back  on  his  horse,  slashing 
away  at  those  he  considers  equivalent  to  the 
colonial  alcaldes  of  the  1830s  and  40s  - 
politicians  like  Art  Agnos  who  dumped  him 
from  the  Human  Rights  Commission.  “We 
need  people  who  are  not  controlled  by  the  es- 
tablishment the  way  that  Jim  Gonzalez  and 
Jose  Medina  are!” 

The  Republican  Ilomeboy  - Manuel 
Rosales,  like  Gonzalez,  is  delighted  that  so 
many  Latinos  are  in  the  race...  even  if  most  of 
them  are  Democrats  and  he  is  the  ultimate  San 
Francisco  outsider  - a Republican.  "Competi- 
tion is  good,”  he  declares,  "and  having  quality 
Latinos  come  forward  to  run  for  Supervisor 
increases  the  visibility  of  the  whole  com- 
munity.” 

Not  surprisingly,  concepts  like  “quality” 
and  "competition”  are  important  to  Rosales 
who,  as  President  of  the  Hispanic  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  is  courting  the  wider  business 
community.  His  platform  reflects  this. 
Rosales  would  like  to  see  a closer  partnership 
between  business  and  City  government,  for 
example,  in  improving  the  conditions  and, 
hence,  patronage  of  neglected  institutions  like 
the  16th  and  Hoff  Street  garage. 

He’s  also  a criminal  justice  hardliner. 
"We  have  to  clean  up  drugs,  prostitution  and 
panhandling.  The  situation  with  (undocu- 
mented) day  workers  may  contribute  to  it...  I 
hear  that  when  they  can’t  get  work  they  go 
into  the  parks  and  do  things  that  they  should 
not  do."  A supporter  of  Mayor  Jordan’s  initia- 
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Marian  K.  Kane 

MBA.  Taxation 
General  Manager 

HEWITT 

TAX  SERVICE 

2101  Mission  St.  at  17th 

(415)  621-FAST 

tive  to  repeal  the  sanctuary  law,  his  position 
would  have  put  him  in  direct  conflict  with 
Gonzalez  if  a compromise  had  not  been 
worked  out. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  sounds  like  a lot  of 
liberals,  even  radicals,  who  believe  that  the 
City  deliberately  shortchanges  poorer  neigh- 
borhoods like  the  Mission.  “I’m  a homeboy,  I 
grew  up  here,”  he  says,  "and  the  Mission  has 
not  received  its  full  share  of  resources  from 
City  Hall." 

Sweeping  her  Way  into  Office  - While 
the  other  candidates  get  mad  at  conditions  on 
the  streets,  Maria  Martinez  rolls  up  her  sleeves 
and  gets  dirty.  No...  she’s  not  sending  out 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  political  hit  pieces 
(she’s  not  as  well  financed  as  the  incumbents 
or  some  of  their  challengers),  she  and  her 
volunteers  go  out  into  some  of  the  Mission’s 
filthiest  streets  like  Mission  between  16th  and 
18th  and  sweep  away  the  garbage  and  the  lit- 
ter. 

Now,  she's  taking  this  "hands  on"  policy 
into  other  neighborhood  commercial  districts, 
hoping  that  the  voters  are  ready  to  elect  some- 


one actually  doing  something  about  dirty 
streets  rather  than  just  talking  about  them.  As 
a member  of  the  Save  The  Mission  Task 
Force,  she  brought  Supervisor  and  then- 
Mayoral  candidate  Tom  Hsieh  to  Sycamore 
street  in  his  dark  suit  and  bow  tie  to  sweep  the 
bottles  and  needles  off  the  sidewalk,  and 
Hsieh  has  responded  by  endorsing  her,  as  have 
more  liberal  community  figures  like  African- 
American  economist  and  columnist  for  USA 
Today  Julienne  Malveaux  and  Sheriff  Mike 
Hennessy. 

Like  Bermudez,  she  takes  outsider  posi- 
tions at  the  campaign  stops,  particularly  on  is- 
sues like  the  indemnification  of  the  potential 
Giants  buyers  (passed  unanimously  by  the 
Board)  while  there  are  still  homeless  people, 
dirty  streets  and  broken  down  MUNI  buses 
around.  And  when  gets  out  into  the  avenues, 
she  might  have  the  “sleeper”  issue  to  get 
voters  on  her  side...  the  one-sided  contracts 
that  San  Francisco  has  with  the  companies 
who  tow  parking  violators  away  and  keep 
83%  of  the  fines  and  retrieval  fees. 


Son  Francisco's  Favorite  Fresh  ‘Mexican  Food ! 


HOME  BASE  OF  THE  BAY  AREA’S  BEST  SOCCER  PLAYERS 
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WE  SERVE  THE  SAME  QUALITY  OF  B B 0 HERE  PLEASE  FEEL  HAPPY  TO  COME  IN  AND 
ENJOY  YOUR  MEAL. 
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Below  dishes  come  with  Rice,  Kim  Chee,  Salad,  Delicious  sauce 

B.B.Q.  Beef 

4.75 

B.B.Q.  Pork 

4 75 

B.B.Q.  Chicken  

4.75 

B.B.Q.  Short  Ribs 

5.25 

B.B.Q.  Beef  Spare  Ribs 

5.25 

B.B.Q.  Pork  Spare  Ribs 

5.25 

B.B.Q.  Pork  Chops 

5.25 

Grilled  Combo  choice  of  any  two  from  the  above 

5.95 

SAUTE  PAN 

Below  dishes  come  with  Rice,  Kim  Chee,  Salad 

Shrimp  with  Vegetables 

6.50 

Squid  with  Vegetables 

4.95 

Oyster  with  Vegetables 

6.50 

Vegetables  with  Vegetables 

4.75 

Tofu  with  Vegetables 

4.75 

Chicken  with  Vegetables 

5.75 

Beef  with  Vegetables 

. . 5.75 

Pork  with  Vegetables 

....  5.75 

Beef  Intestine  Tripe  with  Vegetables 

....  6.95 
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mission  broadsider 

by  andy  solow 


Bcrna\  Dwellings,  the  housing  projects 
located  at  Army  and  Folsom  Streets,  is  under 
siege. 

The  projects  and  surrounding  neighbor- 
hood have  been  plagued  by  a rash  of  shoot- 
ings, muggings,  car  jackings,  burglaries  and 
car  break-ins...  climaxed  by  last  month’s  high- 
ly publicized  looting  of  a fish  truck. 

Two  years  ago,  over  500  residents  of  the 
neighborhoods  petitioned  the  City  to  open 
26th  Street  between  Treat  and  Harrison 
Streets,  but  their  request  was  turned  down., 
primarily  because  Supervisor  Jim  Gonzalez 
opposed  the  idea.  At  the  time,  Gonzalez 
claimed  that  it  was  unreasonable  to  expect  the 
children  of  Bernal  Dwellings  to  cross  26th 
Street  to  get  to  Garfield  Park. 

Though  it  is  true  that  eliminating  a safe 
haven  for  drug  dealers  does  not  eliminate  their 
customers;  it  is  obvious  that  if  26th  Street  was 
open  between  Treat  and  Harrison,  that  area 
would  cease  to  be  a haven  for  drug  dealers  and 
car  jackers  because  the  dealers  and  thieves 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  take  advantage  of 
the  traffic  obstruction  to  avoid  the  Police  and 
trap  victims. 

I wonder  how  long  Gonzalez  and  David 
Gilmore,  Director  of  the  San  Francisco  Hous- 
ing Authority,  would  tolerate  the  existence  of 
a criminal  nuisance  like  the  one  present  at 
26th  and  Treat  Streets  if  they  had  to  live  in  the 
middle  of  it.  Maybe  Jim  and  David  should 
renovate  a couple  of  the  vacant  units  at  Bernal 
Dwellings  and  move  their  families  in  before 
they  try  to  tell  us  that  conditions  at  Bernal 
Dwellings  aren’t  all  that  bad  and  that  the  resi- 
dents and  neighbors  of  the  Dwellings  should 
have  patience. 

SANCTUARY  ORDINANCE 

???  Does  San  Francisco’s  City  of  Refuge 
Ordinance  prevent  the  Police  or  Sheriffs 
Department  personnel  from  reporting 
suspected  illegal  aliens  who  have  been  AR- 
RESTED for  dealing  drugs  to  the  Immigration 
& Naturalization  Service  (INS)? 

“The  public  has  wrongly  blamed  the  City 
of  Refuge  Ordinance  for  preventing  the  police 
from  reporting  criminal  illegal  aliens  to  the 
INS,”  says  Eileen  Gold  - member  of  the 
Dolores  Park  Coalition. 

In  fact,  current  City  ordinances  and  State 
laws  require  Police  and  Sheriffs  Dept,  per- 
sonnel to  investigate  the  resident  status  of 
anyone  ARRESTED  for  felony  drug  offenses, 
and  report  the  results  to  the  INS. 

However,  the  City  of  Refuge  Ordinance 
directly  contradicts  Federal  Law  and  San 
Francisco  and  California  have  been  warned 
that  they  may  lose  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  criminal  justice  grant  money  because  of  it. 

The  San  Francisco  Administrative  Code, 
Chapter  12H,  as  amended  by  the  City  of 
Refuge  Ordinance,  requires  the  cooperation  of 
S.F.  City  employees  with  the  INS  in  matters 
“relating  to  an  ALLEGED  violation  of  city 
and  county,  state  or  federal  criminal  laws.” 

Though  California  Stale  Law  supersedes 
any  San  Francisco  city  ordinance,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  City  of  Refuge  Ordinance 
#375-89  does  not  conflict  with  the  State  Law 

California  State  Health  and  Safety  code 
section  #11369  - Anest  of  Alien;  notice  to 
federal  agency  - says:  “When  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  any  person  arrested  for”  - viola- 
tion of  any  of  the  controlled  substance  sec- 
tions of  the  Code  - “may  not  be  a citizen  of  the 
United  States,  the  arresting  agency  shall  notify 
the  appropriate  agency  of  the  United  States 
having  charge  of  deportation  matters.’’ 

S.F.  Police  Department  General  Order 
No.  D-22  dated  2/27/90  and  signed  by  Chief 
of  Police  Frank  Jordan  directs  the  S.F.  police 


department  to  report  people  who  are  AR- 
RESTED  for  drug  violations  of  the  State 
health  and  safety  code  to  the  INS  and  further 
directs  the  S.F.  Police  Department  to 
cooperate  with  the  INS  in  the  investigation  of 
ALLEGED  violations  of  city  and  county,  state 
or  federal  criminal  law  by  illegal  aliens  “ — 
when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a person 
arrested  by  the  Department  for  violations  of 
California  Health  and  Safety  Code  Sections  — 

- involving  controlled  substances  — may  not 
be  a citizen  of  the  United  States  — members 
of  the  Department  shall  notify  INS  of  the  AR- 
REST.” 

Maybe  the  Police  and  Sheriffs  Depart- 
ment brass  should  start  enforcing  the  law  as 
written  and  the  City  Fathers  should  rewrite  the 
“Sanctuary”  law  again  before  San  Francisco 
loses  more  than  $1  million  in  state  criminal 
justice  grants  and  a horde  of  criminal  aliens 
take  over  the  City. 

YOUTH  BOXING  PUNCHED  OUT? 

The  United  States  Amateur  Boxing 
Federation  (US ABF)  youth  boxing  program 
that  is  currently  based  at  Precita  Valley  Com- 
munity Center  (PVCC)  is  in  danger  of  being 
evicted. 

The  program,  run  by  Sonny  Marson, 
President  of  USABF  for  Northern  California, 
is  extremely  successful,  serving  between  250 
and  350  “at  risk  youth”  every  week.  Some 
nights,  as  many  as  eighty  children  and  adults 
use  this  gym. 

Before  Mr.  Marson  agreed  io  build  a 
bathroom,  showers  and  a locker  room  ax 

PVCC  at  his  own  expense  and  move  over 
$7,000  worth  of  his  boxing  equipment  into  the 
gym,  he  was  assured  by  Mission  Neighbor- 
hood Centers  (MNC)  and  PVCC  that  he 
would  have  “exclusive"  use  of  the  gym;  not 
that  he  would  have  to  share  space  with  a Head 
Start  program  or  that  he  would  have  to  break 
down  his  equipment  (ten  man  hours  of  work) 
at  least  once  a month  so  that  the  gym  could  be 
used  for  a dance. 

Good  communication  and  a well  written 
memorandum  of  understanding  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  solving  these  coordination 
problems.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Marson  has 
been  excluded  from  the  planning  process  for 
the  use  of  the  gym  and  has  been  told  that,  be- 
cause he  is  not  a “staff  member",  he  may  not 
be  in  attendance  at  the  regular  staff  meetings. 
Regular  monthly  meetings  that  were  supposed 
to  include  Mr.  Marson  never  materialized. 

In  addition,  a Prop.  J Proposal  for 
$33,185  for  a “Junior  Olympic  Boxing  Pro- 
gram" at  PVCC  was  written  and  submitted  by 
PVCC’s  director,  Jason  Gallegos,  on  behalf  of 
Mission  Neighborhood  Centers  and  RAP 
without  Mr.  Marson 's  knowledge,  collabora- 
tion or  approval.  Mr.  Marson  only  discovered 
the  existence  of  the  “PVCC  Junior  Olympic 
Boxing  Program”  program  when  he  read 
about  it  in  the  S.F.  Independent. 

I wonder  who  Mr.  Gallegos  thought  was 
going  to  provide  the  coaches  and  insurance 
necessary  to  run  his  proposed  boxing  program. 

Communication  between  Mission  Neigh- 
borhood Centers  (MNC),  PVCC,  Had  Start 
and  USABF  Boxing  has  deteriorated  to  the 
point  where  Mr.  Marson  has  seen  fit  to  retain 
an  attorney  to  defend  USABF  Boxing  against 
the  threat  of  eviction  from  the  gym  at  PVCC. 

Sonny  Marson’s  USABF  certified  boxing 
program  is  one  of  the  only  programs  that  ser- 
ves Mission  Youth  who  otherwise  would 
never  participate  in  any  organized  activity  ex- 
cept gang  activity.  We  must  urge  Mission 
Neighborhood  Centers  and  our  city  officials  to 
do  whatever  is  required  not  just  to  continue, 
but  to  expand  this  program 
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GO  HOME...COME  HOME... 

WHO  GETS  TO  SAY? 

Some  neighborhoods  in  the 
Mission  District  have  begun  organizing 
around  a controversial  issue,  curfew. 
Depending  in  which  groups  you 
participate,  you  may  have  heard  different 
pieces  of  the  various  for  and  against 
arguments. 

For  starters,  San  Francisco  does 
have  a Curfew  Law.  Minors,  under  the 
age  of  14  years,  can  be  picked  up  by  the 
police,  if  they  are  hanging  out  with  out 
an  adult  and  in  a public  place,  between 
the  hours  of  Midnight  and  5 am.  There 
are  some  general  exclusions  to  this  law, 
including,  emergencies,  employment, 
expressed  parental  permission,  etc. 

San  Francisco,  by  the  way,  has 
had  some  kind  of  Curfew  Law  since  the 
40’s.  The  initial  version  applied  to 
people  under  17  years  and  the  hours 
stretched  from  11  pm  to  6 am. 

The  populous  sentiments  about 
the  Curfew  Law  are  diverse.  Some 
segments  of  the  Mission  District  want 
the  current  law  better  enforced.  This 
group  generally  cite  statistics  that  show 
that  many  more  (about  3 to  1,  I’ve  heard 
quoted)  African-American  kids  than 
Latino  kids  are  picked  up  for  this 
offense.  Proponents  of  more 
enforcement  claim  that  the  curfew  is  a 
viable  law,  but  that  it  is  not  enforced  in 
the  Mission  and  it  should  be. 

Other  proponents  of  curfew  not 
only  want  more  enforcement,  but  want  to 
amend  the  law  to  include  kids  between 
14  and  17  years.  The  curfew  they  say 
should  begin  at  10  pm  Sunday  through 
Thursday  during  the  public  school  year 
and  at  Midnight  on  weekend  and 
holidays. 

The  supporters  of  better 
enforcement  and  broadening  the  Curfew 
Law  are  acting  upon  their  belief  that 
more  curfew  will  lead  to  fewer  kids  on 
the  street  and,  therefore,  fewer  kid 
related  crime  and  violence. 

What  first  rekindled  the 
promulgation  of  curfew  was  the  murder 
of  Byron,  a 13  year  old  Nicaraguan  boy 
who  was  shot  by  a gang  early  one 
morning  several  months  ago.  The  sad 
jrony  was  that  Byron  had  just  left  the 
Mission  police  station  on  Valencia  Street 
after  voluntarily  answering  questions. 

During  August,  some  residents 
of  the  community  tried  relentlessly  to  get 
the  Mayor’s  Task  Force  on  the  Mission 
to  endorse  the  creation  of  expanded 
Curfew  Legislation.  The  Task  Force, 
instead  decided  to  hold  community-wide 
hearings  and  report  back  about  the 
Mission  District’s  view  on  the  issue  of 
Curfew. 

On  October  26th  the  hearing 
was  held.  More  than  60  teachers, 
parents,  residents,  service  providers,  and 
police  came  to  speak  their  mind. 
Notably  absent,  unfortunately,  were 
youth.  Its  worth  noting,  however,  that 
the  a few  days  before,  at  the  Youth 
Speak-Out,  about  30  were  in  attendance 
and  the  issue  of  curfew  was  not 
predominant  on  anybody’s  mind. 

With  one  clear  exception,  the 
hearings  clearly  articulated  that  curfew  is 
not  the  answer  to  youth  crime  and 
violence.  There  were  the  arguments 
about  constitutionality  and  the 
sad  truth  about  how  this  Country  and 
others  have  used  curfew  to  oppress.One 
of  the  most  compelling  opponents  cited 
her  personal  experiences  with  curfew 


laws  in  Columbia. 

The  curfew  opponents  do  not 
need  to  look  that  far  back  to  cite 
evidence  that  the  police  cannot  be 
trusted  to  have  discretion  in  their 
governing  of  the  streets.  During  the 
riots,  which  resulted  after  a not-guilty 
verdict  was  handed  down  to  four  police 
officers  accused  of  beating  Rodney  King, 
the  police  used  their  power  and  the 
curfew  to  pick  up  anybody  on  the  streets 
that  they  suspected  would  cause  a 
problem.  The  arrest  statistics  and  public 
testimony  clearly  speak  to  the 
unconstrained  discretion  used  and  the 
discriminatory  patterns  of  arrests. 

The  truth  is  that  curfew  is  not 
simply  a slap  on  the  wrist,  which  some 
proponents  make  it  out  to  be.  "You  (the 
police)  see  a kid  on  the  street,  you  pick 
him  up  and  take  him  home,  period." 

Well  that’s  not  the  way  it  works! 

If  one  your’re  picked  up  for  violating 
curfew,  you  are  arrested.  Secondly,  you 
are  likely  to  be  sent  to  the  juvenile 
holding  facility  on  Woodside  Street. 
Curfew  criminalizes  youth. 

If  curfew  was  fully  enforced,  the 
police  claim  that  they  would  have  to  shut 
down  all  other  police  services  and  not 
respond  to  any  other  kind  of  complaints. 
While  these  statements  speak  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  issue,  it  begs  the 
question  as  to  why  so  many  youngsters 
are  on  the  streets  during  early  morning 
hours.  And,  whether  there  are  enough 
police  on  the  streets. 

Participants  reminded  each  other 
that  kids  are  on  the  street  because  they 
have  nothing  else  to  do,  they  are 
homeless,  and  because  their  parents  are 
often  working.  The  minority  of  youth  on 
the  street,  only  about  2%  of  the  youth  in 
the  Mission,  participate  in  criminal 
activities. 

On  such  an  emotional  subject,  it 
was  good  to  hear  the  rational  voices 
come  through  loud  and  clear.  First,  the 
police  are  not,  should  not  and  cannot  be 
substitute  parents. 

Several  parents  spoke  of  their 
right  to  raise  their  kids.  Laws  are  not 
the  solution  and  funding  is  not,  either. 
Parents  and  their  kids  could  solve  the 
problems,  if  there  was  adequate  housing, 
employment  opportunities,  and  social  and 
recreational  options  for  kids  in  the 
evening. 

The  echo  cry  for  the  evening  was 
for  a comprehensive  approach 
Communication  between  parent,  kids, 
gang  members,  social  service  providers 
and  the  police.  Within  that  approach, 
several  attendees  felt  that  curfew  was  a 
resource. 

Youth  problem  and  gang 
violence  are  a community  issue,  not  an 
enforcement  issue.  Support  a parent! 
For  more  information  on  Parents  United 
Against  Violence,  cal  the  Real 
Alternatives  Program  at  282-9984. 
*********************************** 

Just  a quick  note  before  I go... 

VOTE  NO  ON  L! 

Residents  need  housing  they  can  afford 
and  Bernal  Heights  has  an  opportunity  to 
build  46  units  for  home  ownership.  The 
location  would  be  near  the  Farmer’s 
Market,  but  in  no  way  threatens  it.  The 
Housing  units  would  overlook  the 
market,  in  fact,  you  could  fit  a football 
field  between  the  housing  entrance  and 
the  closest  market  stall. 

★★★★★★★★★★★ 


HASBEANS 


FIFTEENTI 

y 

ANNIVERSARY 

HASBEANS 


ONE  DOLLAR  OFF 

Purchase  any  pound  of  coffee  with  this  coupon 


2411  California 
1038  Valencia 


FAST.  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICE 

PHOTO  TECH 

2493  Mission  Street 
(Corner  21  & Mission  St ) 

PHONE  (415)  826-7444 
FAX  (415)  826-0821 


I $i. 


00 


OFF  COUPON 


OPEN  WEEKENDS 


Mon  - Fri 

Sal 

Sun 


9 

10 
11 


6 

■ 5 

- 4 


PASSPORT  PHOTOS 
INMIGRATION  PHOTOS 
FINGER  PRINTING 
PHOTO  FINISHING 


MANGO 


PALETAS  DE  FRUTA  NATURAL 
NATURAL  FRESH  FRUIT  POPSICLES 

RASPBERRY  • STRAWBERRY  • PEANUT  BUTTER 


PINEAPPLE 


COCONUT 


LEMON  • 
WATERMELLON 


JAMAICA  • TAMARINDO  __ 


3338  - 24th  St 

BETWEEN  MISSION.  & BARTLETT 


CATALOUPE 

ROBERTO  & PATRICIA  VALENZUE1-A  £ 

282-5033  OWNERS  4.  OPERATORS 


(inpoKo 

INTERNATIONAL 

GALLERY 

Exquisite  Gifts  from  Indonesia, 
Nepal,  Burma  & Thailand 

Tribal  Art  • Jewelry  • Collectible  Bronze 
Javanese  Puppets  • Wood  Carvings  • Unusual  Artifacts 
Masks  • Musical  Instruments  • Gongs 

(415)  621-0556 

506  Valencia  Street  @ 16th 
San  Francisco,  CA  94103 
Tues.-Sat.  11-7,  Sunday  12-6 

Wholesale  & Retail 

Our  quality  and  prices  distinguish  us 
from  other  importers.  Check  Us  Out ! 
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A DISTURBING  ENCOUNTER  WITH  NID  ANIMA 


by  Tara  Kramer 

/\/d  Anima  arrived  ihrec  weeks  ago 
from  the  Philippines  and  didn’t  waste  any  time 
distributing  is  press  releases  advertising  his 
own  “AIDS  theraphy"  (sic),  a three-month 
program  of  “Spartan  discipline"  he  say  has 
“effected  cures  with  100%  success”  on  people 
with  AIDS.  So  far,  he  has  persuaded  the 
Spanish  language  newspaper  El  Mcnsajero  to 
publish  a straight  cover  story  describing  his 
claims,  and  Anima  says  he  hopes  to  obtain 
even  more  publicity. 

Anima  sent  a press  release  he  wrote  him- 
self to  the  New  Mission  News,  titled  “World’s 
Richest  Man?"  outlining  his  plan  to  make  “in 
excess  of  $100  billion”  for  himself  through  his 
AIDS  program.  His  conditions  for  the  cure 
are  that  he  be  “compensated”,  that  the  treat- 
ment take  place  in  the  Philippines  with  his 
"expenses"  paid  and  that  the  recipient  sign  an 
oath  of  secrecy  never  to  disclose  his  methods. 

I called  Anima,  who  invited  me  to  his 
aunt’s  run-down  house  on  Capp  Street  to  talk 
about  his  “AIDS  thereaphy”.  Anima  is  a 
gaunt  54  year  old  man  who  describes  himself 
as  a writer,  and  whose  resume  notes  that  he  is 
the  author  of  twelve  books,  including  The 
Head-hunting  Tribes  of  the  Philippines, 
Witchcraft,  Filipino-  style  and  In  Defense  of 
Cockfighting. 

He  also  brought  out  some  twenty-five 
pages  of  unpublished  “erotic  poetry"  and  in- 
sisted I read  it  (while  he  watched  my  reaction 
intently),  k had  titles  like  “Slimy  Ecstasy” 
and  “helicopter  Act".  It  was  impossible  not  to 
feel  like  Anita  Hill.  Anima  said  he  had  no  job 
and  was  supported  by  his  aunt. 

Talking  about  his  AIDS  cure,  he  said, 
“The  strictly  orthodox-  oriented  can  never  find 
a cure  for  AIDS.  The  (U.S.)  government  has 
dissipated  millions  of  dollars  for  the  cure  and 
gotten  nothing."  Asked  whether  his  cure  was 
scientific,  he  said  no. 

“My  method  takes  into  account  the 
’dashas’,  elements  of  nature  which  is  like 
wind,  fire,  water,  earth  and  ether.  Jesus  im- 
proved upon  it.  It’s  the  ultimate  method  of 
healing.  Jesus  oould  let  the  newly-dead  rise. 
You  know  how  Jesus  could  do  this?  He  had  a 
powerful  mind  and  could  penetrate  the  con- 
sciousness of  a newly-  dead  person.”  He 
added  that  “AIDS-afflicted  people  are  practi- 
cally dead  in  that  sense." 

He  said  he  had  no  “messiah-complex,” 
however. 

Asked  how  he  found  this  cure,  he  said 
“through  testing  and  re-  testing”.  His  press 
release  states  that  he  used  AIDS-infected 
Filipino  workers  returning  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  States  "as  guinea  pigs”.  The  number 
cured,  he  says,  is  “under  twenty”. 

Mark  Roh,  a member  of  the  California 
AIDS  Fraud  Task  Force,  in  a later  interview, 
disagreed  with  the  claim.  “There  really  is  no 
cure.  If  someone  has  a cure,  it’s  going  to  be 
known.  It’s  not  going  to  be  isolated  in  one 
comer  of  the  world." 

Mark  Frey  of  Project  Jnform  concurred. 
“Rule  number  one,  if  it  sounds  too  good  to  be 
true,  it  is.  It  makes  you  angry,  of  course. 
People  will  fall  for  a lot  of  stuff.  The  thing  to 
do  is  check  the  claims." 

Under  Anima,  the  claims  will  be  very 
hard  to  check.  Anima  said  he  would  never 
cure  AIDS  patients  in  the  United  States  be- 
cause he  feared  gening  arrested  “for  practicing 
medicine  without  a license”.  In  his  press 
release,  he  says,  “The  law  and  its  enforcers 
would  certainly  hound  him.  They  would 
throw  the  book  at  him.  Anima  would  not  like 
to  see  himself  behind  bars  in  that  regard.” 

He  said  he  did  not  think  any  medical  offi- 
cials in  the  U.S.  would  believe  his  claims  even 
if  he  demonstrated  them,  because  "I  do  not 
trust  the  American  bureaucrats.  They  are  ul- 
teriorly- motivated." 

Asked  if  he  would  consider  gening  a 
medical  degree,  he  said  no.  "Had  1 chosen  to 
study  medicine  instead  (of  becoming  a writer) 
I doubt  I could  have  discovered  this.  Had  I 
been  a doctor,  I would  have  stuck  to  strict 
science.  But  this  is  alternative  medicine.” 

To  cure  an  AIDS  victim,  “I’ll  bring  him 


stiality  is  safe." 

Anima  said  he  did  not  recommend  the 
use  of  condoms  because  condoms  "lessen  the 
pleasure  that  sexual  intercourse  gives.”  Asked 
whether  he  himself  would  engage  in  un- 
protected s ex,  he  said,  “I  would  be  willing  to 
have  sex  with  a woman  with  AIDS  if  I find 
her  alluring  and  desirable,  I would  be  thankful 
to  have  sex  with  her.”  His  own  cure,  he*said, 
“was  an  alternative  to  catching  AIDS.” 

Joe  Fera,  Director  of  Communications  of 
the  San  Francisco  AIDS  Foundation,  said  un- 
substantiated claims  such  as  Anima’s  “are  not 
a good  thing.”  He  added,  however,  that  he  did 
not  believe  Anima  would  get  very  far  in  the 
Filipino  community,  at  least.  “My  sense  is 
that  the  Filipino  community  is  very  savvy  to 
this  medicine  man.  I think  cultural  things  like 
this  have  been  popping  up  as  long  as  (AIDS) 
has  been  around  — spiritual  and  animistic 
cures.  But  most  of  the  community  we  deal 
with  are  aware  of  the  real  problem  of  AIDS. 

“In  every  culture  there  are  people  vul- 
nerable to  con  men.  But  it’s  not  been  my  ex- 
perience in  the  Filipino  community.  It’s  one 
of  the  most  educated  in  the  country.” 

Fera  said  he  believed  a cure  such  as 
Anima’s  was  most  likely  to  “appeal  to  those 
who  have  been  hostile  to  condoms,”  rather 
than  “those  communities  most  at  risk.” 

Roh  also  stated  that  he  had  not  heard  of 
numerous  “miracles  cures”  endemic  to  the 
Filipino  community. 

“Would  you  think  I would  be  so 
courageous  and  come  out  with  this  if  it 
weren’t  true?”  Anima  said.  “I’m  a writer,  I 
know  the  media  and  if  it  weren’t  true,  this 
thing  would  be  focused  on  me.  Would  I come 
out  with  this  if  what  I’m  saying  is  the  work  of 
a charlatan?” 

★★★★★★★★★★ 


“We’re  hearing  about  Mexican  border  treat- 
ment clinics,  Swiss  treatment  clinics.  In  some 
of  these  Mexican  border  treatment  clinics,  it’s 
illegal  to  treat  Mexicans,  so  I would  wonder 
about  some  kind  of  treatment  like  this.”  Fraud 
complaints,  said  Roh,  were  rising  in  the  last  5 
or  6 years.  Both  the  FDA  and  the  State  are 
getting  complaints  from  people  who  have 
been  ripped  off  or  injured." 

Frey  said,  “1  heard  of  a Swiss  treatment 
clinic  for  $5000.  There  is  a lot  of  that  floating 
around.  There  are  people  with  five  thousands 
bucks  on  their  deathbed  and  willing  to  try  any- 
thing.” 

Anima  said,  “If  every  AIDS-afflicted  per- 
son gives  me  $1000,  can’t  I earn  $1  million?” 
Anima  insisted  he  would  never  cure  people 
with  AIDS  in  the  U.S.,  even  if  they  were  his 
own  relatives  or  dying  at  his  door.  His 
reasons  for  coming  up  with  the  cure  were  “not 
totally  idealistic.  There  may  be  a tinge  of 
idealism.” 

His  real  worry,  it  seemed,  was  having  to 
take  a job  in  the  U.S.  as  a “gas  pump  boy”. 

Asked  if  he  ever  considered  applying  for 
a research  grant,  he  said,  “I’ve  never  applied 
for  research  grants,  but  I would  be  willing  to 
receive  one.  Look,  one  day  the  car  of  a friend 
broke  down  and  we  brought  it  to  the  mechanic 
and  he  charged  us  by  the  hour.  I will  not  give 
this  (AIDS  treatment)  without  compensation. 
What  I’m  saying  is  this:  I should  be  compen- 
sated. That’s  what  I want.” 

Anima  requires  all  recipients  of  his  treat- 
ment to  sign  an  “Oath  of  Kabunian”  never  to 
disclose  the  treatment  to  others,  with  the 
proviso  “and  if  I violate  said  oath  of  confiden- 
tiality, sacredness  and  silence,  the  curse  of  the 
Supreme  Anito,  the  Almighty  Kabunian,  shall 
descend  upon  me,  my  family  and  my  clan 
down  to  the  last  generation...” 

Asked  whether  the  oath  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  cure,  Anima  said  no.  It  was 
rather,  “to  safeguard  the  secrecy  of  my  dis- 
covery." 

Frey  said,  "People  should  ask,  ’Is  there 
any  proof  of  this?  Any  documentation,  any 
anecdotal  evidence  or  testimonials?’  Some- 
times information  about  cures  is  hearsay." 

Asked  why  he  issued  press  releases  to  a 
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DRAWING  FOR  A FREE  TURKEY 
EVERY  FRIDAY  UNTIL 
THANKSGWING 


2^n 


ESTA  NOCHE 


3079  SIXTEENTH  STREET  (415)  861-5757 

BETWEEN  MISSION  A VALENCIA 


to  the  Philippines  if  he  has  the  means  and  ex- 
penses. And  I’ll  charge  him  a fee  also." 
Asked  how  much  the  fee  would  be,  Anima 
said,  “He  is  not  purchasing  not  peanuts,  not 
chocolates  — how  much  would  you  pay  to 
buy  your  life?”  To  ask  the  exact  amount,  he 
said,  was  “an  invasion  of  my  privacy,"  adding, 
"l  will  only  ask  a small  amount." 

Roh  said  AIDS  treatments  that  required 
foreign  travel  were  increasingly  common. 


number  of  local  newspapers  if  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  selling  his  three  month  cure  in  the 
U.S.,  he  said,  “I  don’t  do  this  for  publicity  or 
ulterior  motives. 

“It’s  to  let  people  know  so  there  is  hope.” 

Anima  brought  out  a stack  of  additional 
press  releases  and  said,  “I  want  to  release 
more."  Titles  of  releases  read,  “A  prescription 
for  AIDS  theraphy”,  and  “Throw  those  con- 
doms away,  Oral  and  Anal  sex  is  safe,  be- 


Nid  Anima,  author  of  "In  Defense  of  Cock  Fighting",  fears  a future  as  a "gas  pump  boy." 


YES  ON  PROPOSITION  A 
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t hardly  seems  possible  that  a year  has 
passed  since  I was  out  campaigning  for 
Mayor.  And  here  we  are  facing  another  City 
election.  With  the  election  of  the  President, 
two  senators  and  six  members  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  it  is  all  too  easy  to  overlook  the 
various  state  and  local  issues  on  the  ballot. 

From  my  perspective,  one  of  the  most 
important  issues  the  voters  of  San  Francisco 
will  face  is  Proposition  A.  Proposition  A is  an 
unusual  bond  issue  dealing  with  unreinforced 
masonry  buildings.  There  are  over  2,000 
brick  buildings  with  over  20,000  housing  units 
and  4,800  businesses  that  are  subject  to  failure 
in  a major  earthquake.  No  one  knows  when 
such  an  earthquake  might  come.  But  we  do 
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by  Mayor  Frank  Jordan 


know  that  another  major  earthquake  is  in- 
evitable - and  when  it  comes,  thousands  could 
die. 

Studies  have  shown  that  when  the  next 
earthquake  hits,  brick  buildings  are  the  most 
vulnerable,  and  that  falling  bricks  pose  the 
greatest  public  safety  hazard.  In  fact,  during 
the  Loma  Pricta  earthquake,  most  deaths  in 
San  Francisco  occurred  from  bricks  falling  on 
people  walking  along  the  sidewalk! 

Proposition  A,  authored  by  San  Francisco 
Supervisor  Tom  Hsieh,  is  an  attempt  to  solve 
the  unreinforced  masonry  building  safety 
problem  in  an  orderly  way.  Proposition  A 
calls  for  selling  $350  million  of  bonds  over 
the  next  ten  years  and  establishes  a loan  pro- 
gram for  reinforcing  the  2,000  brick  buildings. 
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measure  because  two-thirds  of  the  cost  will  be 
paid  by  the  building  owners  who  borrow  the 
money. 

Let  me  give  you  some  other  reasons  why 
Proposition  A makes  sense  for  San  Francisco: 

• Proposition  A will  preserve  over 
20,000  units  of  affordable  housing  which  are 
currently  vulnerable  to  major  earthquake 
damage. 

• Proposition  A will  protect  over  40,000 
jobs  - or  7.5%  of  the  City’s  workforce  - which 
arc  housed  in  brick  buildings  throughout  the 
City. 

• Proposition  A will  create  thousands  of 
new  jobs  for  San  Franciscans  for  performing 
earthquake  upgrade  work. 

• Proposition  A will  preserve  our 
manyhistoric  buildings  which  add  to  the 
City’s  charm  and  beauty. 

San  Franciscans  take  great  pride  in  our 
efforts  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  future 
earthquakes.  Proposition  A is  a shining  ex- 
ample of  this  City’s  commitment  to 
eanhquake  preparedness.  That’s  why  a 
diverse  coalition  of  city  officials-  including 
every  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  - 
tenant  groups,  businesses,  landlords  and  labor 
unions  support  Proposition  A. 


On  November  3, 1 urge  you  to  join  roe  in 
voting  "yes”  on  Proposition  A - for  the  safety 
of  San  Francisco. 
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DOGEARED 

BEATS 

■Glenda  Street’s  newest  literary  salon, 
Dogeared  Books,  presents  JAZZIIOUND.  a 
music-poetry  series  Thursday,  November  19th 
featuring  poets  Q R.  Hand  and  John  Ross  and 
new  generation  jazzists  The  Brown  Fellinis. 

Hand  and  Ross  first  teamed  up  in  New 
York  during  the  1950s  and  have  worked 
public  poetry  stages  in  the  Bay  Area  for  years 
untold.  Hand's  latest  opus  is  “I  Speak  to  the 
Poet  in  Man”;  Ross,  an  itinerant  poet-foreign 
correspondent  is  currently  represented  by 
“Whose  Bones".  The  Brown  Fellinis  - David 
Boyce  on  tenor  sax,  Keven  Camcs  on  drums 
and  bassist  Ayman  Kobarak  increasingly  in- 
corporate spoken  word  in  their  musical  adven- 
tures. 

JAZZIIOUND  begins  at  8 PM  at 
Dogeared  Books,  1173  Valencia.  Admission 
is  a depression-era  S2  at  the  door. 
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USED  BOOKS 

AND  RECORDS 

BUY  OR  TRADE 


"We  are  all  m the 
gutter,  but  some  of 
us  are  looking  at 
the  stars  “ 

-Oscar  Wilde 


Hours:  Noon  (o  9 pm  Daily 

David  Gaines 
Waynt  Holder 

3686  20lh  Street  (al  Guerrero) 
San  FranciKO,  CA  648-0957 


¥ 

¥ 
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ESCOLA  NOVA  DE 

SAMBA 


3036  - 16th  Street  (Betwn.  Mission  & Valencia) 
OPEN  7 DAYS  A WEEK  10:30  AM  - 8:30  PM 


Chicken  • Ribs  • Beef 
Turkey  • Ham  • Spaghetti 
LUNCH  • DINNER 


Sandwiches  • Desserts 
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THANKSGIVING  Special 

13  - 15  lb  Roast  Turkey 

2 PINTS  OF  DRESSING 
2 PINTS  OF  GRAVY 

ONLY  $35.95 

10%  OFF  WITH  THIS  AD 
CALL  864-1748  TO  ORDER 


Dance  Classes 

Third  Wave  Dance  Studio  24th  St.  & Mission 
Tues.  7:30-9:00  Interm/Advanced 


November  Fri.  11/13 

Bahia  Tropical  Gough  & Market  Sts. 


Escola  Nova  de  Samba,  founded  in  October  '83,  S.F.  based  community  arts 
program,  to  promote  and  perpetuate  the  art  of  Brasilian  Camaval  and  the 
celebration  of  Carnaval  San  Francisco  through  classes,  workshops, 
performtjnces  and  performance  opportunities 
Escola  info:415  661-4798 
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Casanoua 

COCKTAIL  LOUNGE 
SPORT  BAR 

★ Pool  Table 

★ Big  Screen  T.V. 

★ CD  Juke  Box 

FRIDAYS  & SATURDAYS 
LIVE  MUSIC  & DANCING 
HAPPY  HOURS  5-7  PM 
OPEN  10AM  - 2AM  EVERYDAY 


527  Valencia  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA 


(415)  863-9328 


Good  Vibrations 


BOOKS  AND  TOYS  FOR  GROWN-UPS 

We  carry  the  these  Spanish-language  books  on 
sexuality  for  women,  parents  and  kids: 

Hablemoi  Acerca  del  s-e-x-o 
Periodo 

El  lenguaje  de  la  sexualidad  para  la  mujer 

As  well  as  our  fascinating  collection  of  sexual  self-help 
and  erotic  books,  videos  and  toys. 

1210  Valencia  (between  23rd  and  24th  Streets) 

Open  every  day  1 1 a.m.  - 7 p.m.,  550-0827 
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• Hand-building  and 
wheel-throwing 
classes 

• Low-fi  re, 
raku,  and 
high-fire  reduc- 
tion 

• Fees  include  a two- 
hour  weekly  class,  all 
materials,  and  additional 
studio  time 

• For  more  information,  call  431-6296 

NEXT  CLASSES  BEGIN 
NOVEMBER  19TH 


(415)  285-8588 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
AUTO  REPAIR  CENTER 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Auto  Repairs 

• NOW  OPEN  7 DAYS 

• Dependable  Work — Honest  Prices 

• Basic  Auto  Repair  Classes 

'•  A Community-Oriented  People's  Garage 

• Men  & Women  Mechanics 

• Official  California  smog  Station 


611  Florida  Street  (near  18tfi  Street)  • San  Francisco  94110 


TAKE  A MOMENT 
TO  SAVE  YOUR  LIFE. 


JUMP  START®  by  Robb  Armstrong 


Seven  million  Americans  do  not 
know  that  they  have  diabetes. 
You  can  have  the  symptoms 
of  this  serious  disease  and  not  know 
it.  If  you're  Black  American,  Hispanic 
or  American  Indian  you're  at  even 
greater  risk  of  developing  diabetes. 

A simple  eight-question  test  from  the 
American  Diabetes  Association  can 
alert  you,  and  maybe  save  your  life. 

Take  the  test.  Know  the  score. 

For  a free  copy  of  the  Diabetes  Risk 
Test,  call  your  local  American 
Diabetes  Association  affiliate  office. 


A American 
Diabetes 
■ Association 


EDUARDO  RICH 


The  works  of  Cuban  master  painter 
Eduardo  Rich  will  be  on  display  at  the  Cafe 
Fanari  (2773  24th  Street)  throughout  Novem- 
ber. Rich’s  figurative-primitivistic  style  is  a 
result  of  both  European  and  African  influen- 


ces. Aspects  of  African  animistic  deities  and 
Catholic  saints  are  combined  in  the  same  sub- 
ject with  intense  tropical  colors. 

Rich  is  a unique  talent,  well  worth 
viewing. 


VIDEAR  FROM  MEXICO  CITY 


by  Rodribo  Betancur,  Vidiata  Zacatecana 
& Alfonso  Texidor 

On  November  2,  1992,  the  Mission 
Cultural  Center  will  open  its  Third  Annual 
Rooms  and  Windows  of  the  Dead  Gallery  Ex- 
hibition, curated  bj  Rene  Yanez. 

This  year’s  exhibition  will  include  “A 
Tal  Cruz  Le  Lie/  o La  Muerte”,  an  electronic 
installation  that  Jepicts  the  voyage  of  death 
from  one  moment  to  the  next,  and  which  was 
created  by  Grupo  Videar,  a video  collective 
from  Mexico  City. 

Mexican  video  artists  representing  Grupo 
Videar,  Jose  Manuel  Amezquita,  Claudia 
Yolanda  Gutierrez,  Miguel  Angel  Miranda 
and  Evaristo  Gonzalez  are  the  invited  guests 
of  the  Mission  Cultural  Center,  and  will  be 
present  for  a special  video  screening  of  9 inde- 
pendantly  produced  videos. 

These  new  titles  engage  the  theme  of 
death  and  express  the  most  traditional  forms 
of  the  Day  of  the  Dead  Celebration  to  more 
experimental  proposals.  They  were  curated 
from  a network  of  Mexican  video  collectives 
by  Videar  member  Pablo  Gaytan  Santiago. 

In  their  previous  visits  to  the  Bay  Area, 
Videar  has  shown  us  diverse  independent  in- 
terpretations. Although  lacking  more  sophisti- 


cated resources,  nonetheless  they  have 
impressed  upon  their  work  intriguing  elements 
of  sound,  light  and  movement,  thus  placing 
this  relatively  young  art  form  in  a vanguard 
position. 

Thanks  to  the  efforts  of  these  artists  and 
their  support  group  in  San  Francisco,  Los  Her- 
fanos  Electronics  Arts  Collective  and  the  Mis- 
sion Cultural  Center,  Bay  Area  residents  will 
be  able  to  see  these  works  that  we  might  never 
see  through  other  venues. 

Los  Huerfanos  Electronic  Arts  Collective 
is  a group  of  independant  multi-media  artists 
and  supporters,  that  currently  includes:  Wendy 
Little,  Bryan  Finch,  Alfonso  Texidor,  and 
Rodrigo  Betancur. 

“Videar’s  participation  in  this  event  is 
part  of  an  ongoing  cultural  exchange  move- 
ment between  independent  video  collectives  in 
Mexico  and  San  Francisco.  It  started  in  1991, 
and  our  only  financial  support  has  been 
through  limited  Mexican  government  funding 
and  private  donations,  but  the  enthusiasm  for 
the  work  has  been  tremendous  all  along,”  says 
Los  Huerfanos  coordinator  Vidiata 
Zacatecana. 

For  more  information  about  this  program 
of  new,  independently  produced  Mexican 
video,  contact  Los  Huerfanos  at  282-6255. 


MISSION  RELIEF 


by  Gary  Byrd 

^Accounts  of  gangs,  homelessness, 
crime  and  political  ineptness  echo  through  the 
calles  of  the  Mission,  but  there  are  certain 
groups  attempting  to  silence  these  echoes, 
each  in  their  own  small  way.  One  such  non- 
profit organization  is  Self  Help  and  Resource 
Exchange  (SHARE). 

The  SHARE  program  enables  par- 
ticipants to  pay  much  less  for  meat,  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  other  food  essentials  while 
strengthening  the  fabric  of  their  community. 
Incepted  in  1987,  SHARE  now  operates  in 
over  190  northern  California  communities  and 


serves  more  than  1 1,000  people. 

Partaking  in  the  SHARE  program  is  a 
two  step  process.  First,  a modest  fee  of 
$13.00  is  payable  at  the  first  of  each  month  to 
an  established  “host  site”.  Then  he  or  she 
must  volunteer  two  hours  of  each  month  to  a 
community  organization  of  his  or  her  choos- 
ing. The  community  groups  individuals 
choose  from  are  as  varied  as  the  community  it- 
self. For  instance,  Mission  residents  might 
volunteer  at  a church,  senior  center,  school  or 
some  other  group  whose  goals  are  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  in  the  Mission. 

After  paying  the  $13.00  and  spending 
two  hours  volunteering,  the  participant 
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receives  30  lbs.  of  food,  including  meal,  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  dry  staples.  The  es- 
timated supermarket  cost  of  the  groceries  each 
individual  receives  is  S30-S35. 

SHARE  distributes  groceries  throughout 
northern  California  but,  in  the  Mission,  there 
are  three  “host  sites”:  St.  Anthony’s  (Army 
and  Folsom  Streets),  Bernal  Heights  Com- 
munity Center  (515  Cortland  Avenue)  and 
Greater  Faith  Church  (15th  & Guerrero). 

The  objective  of  SHARE  is  clear,  accord- 


by  Nancy  Stein 

a October  24,  a diverse  crowd  of 
nearly  100  people  attended  a Youth  Speakout 
at  Horace  Mann  Middle  School.  Less  than 
two  weeks  before  the  election,  students  and 


ing  to  Network  Manager  Raymond  Dougher- 
ty. “(SHARE]  was  formed  so  people  could 
help  themselves  as  well  as  others  in  their  com- 
munity.” 

To  become  involved  in  this  program, 
contact: 

St.  Anthony’s  (647-2704) 

Bernal  Heights  Community  Center  (206- 
2140) 

Greater  Faith  Church  (255-2219) 


young  adults  protested  budget  cuts  in  educa- 
tion and  expressed  their  views  on  problems 
facing  youth  in  San  Francisco.  The  event  was 
sponsored  by  a variety  of  groups  including 
Coleman  Advocates  for  Children  and  Youth, 
Save  Our  State  and  United  Educators  of  San 


Francisco. 

After  an  exciting  performance  by  the  rap 
group  As  One,  the  First  of  three  panels  ad- 
dressed issues  relating  to  education.  One 
recurring  theme  was  that  “we  need  books 
younger  than  we  are",  referring  not  only  to  the 
age  of  the  books  (and  that  there  aren’t  enough 
to  go  around)  but  also  that  what  is  in  the 
books  is  outdated.  Students  asked  for 
textbooks  that  present  a more  truthful,  multi- 
cultural history  that  does  not  perpetuate  racial 
and  ethnic  stereotypes. 

Members  of  the  Mayor’s  Youth  Forum 
asked  for  more  teacher  evaluations  and  train- 
ing. Many  lack  an  understanding  of  students’ 
lives  and  cultures,  and  often  give  preferential 
treatment  to  white  students.  Panelists  also 
spoke  about  students’  rights  regarding  dress 
codes,  opposing  gang  profiles  and  censorship. 
A Balboa  student  described  their  condom  dis- 


tribution program  as  a necessity  to  save  lives. 
He  asked  why  the  government  couldn’t  make 
one  less  stealth  bomber  and  put  that  money 
into  education. 

Several  gay  students  spoke  about  the 
need  to  oppose  homophobia  and  about  the 
high  suicide  rate  among  gay  and  lesbian  teens. 
In  the  most  dramatic  moment  of  the  Speakout, 
a young  woman  identified  herself  as  having 
AIDS.  She  made  an  impassioned  plea*  to  all 
young  people  not  to  put  themselves  at  risk. 

The  ideas  raised  at  the  Speakout  will  be 
compiled  into  a Bill  of  Rights  for  Children 
and  Youth.  In  addition,  one  student  proposed 
that  they  carry  their  message  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  directly,  by  holding  a Youth 
Speakout  on  a regular  basis  at  the  Board’s 
meetings. 

★★★★★★★★★★ 


YOUTH  SPEAK  OUT 


imTsWHY  PGeE 
Hf\SANA1URAL  6P6 
./  VEHICLE  PR06RAM. 


PG&E  is  a national 
leader  in  the  development  of 
natural  gas  vehicles.  In  the  next  ten 
years,  PG&E  hopes  to  help  put 
125,000  such  vehicles  on  the  road. 
The  biggest  beneficiary  of  this 
program  will  be  the  atmosphere 
Natural  gas  burns  much 
cleaner  than  gasoline,  dramatically 
reducing  harmful  emissions.  It 
can  even  lower  vehicle  maintenance 
costs  and  reduce  dependence  on 


mental  improvement  will  be 


Much  of  the  environ- 


achieved  by  converting  traditional 
gasoline  powered  engines.  But 
PG<ScE  is  also  helping  major  auto 
manufacturers  design  vehicles 
specifically  to  run  on  natural  gas. 

And  PG&.E  is  working  with 
major  oil  companies,  setting  up  a 
system  of  natural  gas  fueling  stations 
around  Northern  and  Central 
California  for  commercial  use. 


PG&E  vehicles.  Entire  fleets  of 
commercial  vans  and  trucks  will  be 
making  this  change.  Its  clearly  a 
change  for  the  better. 

The  natural  gas  vehicle 
program  is  just  one  part  of  PG&.E  s 
commitment  to  a cleaner  environ- 
ment. And  it  may  be  the  single 
best  way  to  put  the  quality  back 
in  air  quality. 


foreign  oil. 


The  program  is  not  just  for 


Atyoursenice 

SMARTER  ENERGY  FOR  A BETTER  WORLD 
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NATURAL  GAS  MAKES 
ALL  KINDS  OF  VEHICLES 

run  cleaner. 
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□ Fri  • Nov  13  — Thur  • Nov  19 

CAGE/CUNNINGHAM 

This  brand  new  documentary  chronicles  the  torty-five  year  collabo- 
ration between  two  revolutionary  American  artists,  composer  John 
Cage  (who  died  just  this  past  August)  and  choreographer  Merce 
Cunningham.  Tracing  the  history  ot  their  renowned  and  enduring 
relationship,  the  film  explores  the  artistic  and  philosophical  associa- 
tions that  Cage  and  Cunningham  have  had  with  a wide  range  of 
leading  figures  in  the  art,  literary,  dance  and  music  worlds  The  film 
combines  eight  years  (1983-1990)  of  world  tour  footage,  archival 
material  dating  back  to  the  beginning  ot  their  careers  and  interviews 
with  principal  figures  involved  in  the  CagefCunmngham  collabora- 
tion "Beautifully  filmed.  It  erases  the  ordinary  boundaries  between 
life  and  art.  If  suggests  that  in  some  indefinable  way  that  Cage  and 
Cunningham  have  made  work  that  transcends  lime  * — Stephen 
Holden,  New  York  Times  Featuring  John  Cage,  Merce  Cunningham, 
Nam  June  Paik,  Robert  Rauschenberg.  Rudolf  Nureyev,  Jasper 
Johns.  Produced  by  The  Cunningham  Dance  Foundation  Directed, 
photographed  and  edited  by  Elliot  Caplan.  In  Color  35mm  96  mms. 
1991  USA. 

BAY  AREA  PREMIERE 

NIGHTLY  at  6:00,  8:00  & 10:00,  additional  mat  Sat,  Sun. 
Wed  at  2:00  & 4:00  


□ Fri  • Dec  11  — Wed  • Dec  23 
ARMISTEAD  MAUPIN  IS  A MAN 
I DREAMT  UP 

Wonderful  holiday  entertainment!  The  hands-down  crowd  pleaser  at 
Ihis  year's  Lesbian  & Gay  Film  Festival,  ARMISTEAD  MAUPIN  is  an 
aflectionate  portrait  of  San  Francisco,  and  of  the  man  whose  Tales 
of  the  City’  have  inspired  thousands  to  come  here  Maupm  relates  a 
life  story  more  bizarre  than  his  fictional  characters',  while  local 
eccentrics  and  ex-colleagues  dish  and  praise  lavishly  It  is  also  a 
filmmaker's  fascinating  attempt  to  get  at  the  myth  and  meaning  of  San 
Francisco  Appropriately,  the  mood  is  capped  with  music  by  the  Gay 
Men's  Chorus  Produced  by  Kristiene  Clarke  Directed  by  Kate 
Meynell  In  Color  16mm.  Approx  60  mins.  1992  USA 
Plus  a short  film  to  be  announced. 

US  THEATRICAL  PREMIERE 

NIGHTLY  at  6:00, 8:00  & 1 0:00,  additional  Sat.  Sun,  Wed  mats 
at  2:00  & 4:00 


□ Tue  • Nov  24 

CRIME  OR  PUNISHMENT?  AN 
EXPLORATION  OF  THE  DEATH 
PENALTY 

Two  films  exploring  the  emotional  complexity  of  the  death  penalty 
will  be  presented  along  with  a discussion/Q  & A with  members  of 
Death  Penalty  Focus  and  other  prominent  figures 

THE  THIN  BLUE  LINE 

The  landmark  documentary  that  saved  an  innocent  man  from  Death 
Row,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  sobering  and  convincing  argument 
against  the  death  penalty  ever  put  on  film.  Directed  by  Erroll  Morris. 
In  Color.  35mm  96  mins  1988  USA. 

TUE  at  6:45  only 

IN  COLD  BLOOD 

They  committed  one  of  the  most  vicious,  brutal  killings  of  the 
century  But  should  they  have  been  executed  tor  their  crimes'7  From 
Truman  Capote's  classic  book  With  Richard  Blake,  Scott  Wilson. 
John  Forsythe,  Paul  Stewart.  Directed  by  Richard  Brooks.  B&W 
35mm.  134  mins  1967  USA. 

TUE  at  9:40  only 

IN-THEATER  FORUM  ON  DEATH  PENALTY  ISSUES  8:30  - 
9:30 


□ Fri  • Nov  27  — Thur  • Dec  3 

MAN  OF  ASHES 

MAN  OF  ASHES  tells  the  story  of  Hachemi,  a young  Tunisian 
woodcarver,  and  the  torment  he  experiences  on  the  eve  of  his 
marriage  His  friend  Farfat  has  been  banished  by  his  father.  A horrible 
scandal  ensues  and  Hachemi  relives  the  past  - those  tragic  moments 
when  Hachemi  and  Fartat  were  raped  by  their  overseer  ‘It  may  be 
stretching  a point  to  call  MAN  OF  ASHES  a Tunisian  answer  to  Gus 
Van  Sant's  MY  OWN  PRIVA  TE  IDAHO,  but  the  similarities  are  there 
an  ambiguous  gay  content,  a cunning  use  of  flashback,  a subtle 
sense  of  humor  and  a knock-out  cast.  Writer-director  Nouri  Bouzid  is 
a daring  and  instinctive  filmmaker.  employing  a varied  technique 
while  taking  on  subject  matter  that  would  send  most  American  studios 
scurrying  for  cover ' — Michael  Upchurch.  Seattle  Times  With  Imed 
Maalal,  Khaled  Ksoun,  Written  and  directed  by  Noun  Bouzid  In  Color 
35mm  100  mins.  1987.  In  Arabic,  with  English  subtitles 

US  THEATRICAL  PREMIERE 

NIGHTLY  at  7:00  & 9:15,  additional  Sat,  Sun  & Wed  mats  at 


□ Fri  • Dec  4 
Narco-frenzy! 
BLUE  SUNSHINE 


The  cult  shocker  ot  the  70s  finally  returns  to  the  big  screen'  Psyche- 
delic psychosis  explodes  into  the  lives  of  seemingly  normal  people 
when  L S D trips  from  ten  years  before  turn  them  into  violent,  bald- 
headed  killers  Once  seen  it  is  never  forgotten'  Written  and  directed 
by  Jeff  Leiberman  With  Zalman  King,  Robert  Walden,  Mark  Goddard 
and  Alice  Ghostly.  In  Color  16mm  97  mins  1976  USA 
FRI  at  8:15  & 12  midnight 

THE  PEOPLE  NEXT  DOOR 

Hysteria  grips  middle  class  suburban  parents  when  their  teenage 
daughter  becomes  a hopeless  drug  addict  Once  provocative,  now 
over  the  top,  this  drug-scare  epic  never  fails  to  astonish'  Starring 
Deborah  Winters.  Eli  Wallach,  Julie  Harris,  Hal  Holbrook,  Cloris 
Leachman.  Directed  by  David  Miller.  In  Color.  16mm.  93  mins  1970. 
USA 

FRI  at  6:20  & 10:15 

A TIP  OF  THE  ROXIE  HAT  TO  JACK  STEVENSON 


□ Sat  • Dec  5 
Teen  Beat! 
BEAT  GIRL 


A bored,  restless  teenage  girl  takes  up  with  a group  of  disaffected 
beatniks  and  before  long  becomes  mired  in  a sordid  world  of  degra- 
dation and  violence'  Considered  by  many  to  be  THE  top  British  | d 
movie  Starring  Gillian  Hills  (later  seen  in  BLOW  UP\.  Adam  Faith, 
Shirley  Ann  Field.  Noelle  Adam,  Christopher  Lee  and  Oliver  Reed 
Great  sound  track  music  by  John  Berry  Directed  by  Edmond  Greville. 
8&W  16mm  92  mms  i960  Great  Britain. 

SAT  at  1:40.4:45  4 8:00 

REFORM  SCHOOL  GIRL 

Reviled  by  squares  and  critics.  REFORM  SCHOOL  GIRL  is  a lurid, 
cheaply  made  quickie  that  is  bound  to  please  the  most  hardened  fans 
of  50s  "B"  feen  trash'  A teen  psycho  is  responsible  tor  landing  two 
young  girls  in  relorm  school.  Once  inside,  the  two  hellcats  vie  for 
control  of  the  cellblock!  With  Gloria  Castillo,  Edd  "Kookte’  Byrnes, 
Luana  Anders.  Yvette  Vickers.  Sally  Kellerman  Directed  by  Edward 
Bernds  B&W  35mm  71  mins.  1957  USA 
SAT  at  3:20,  6:30  & 9:50 
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from  The  Ghost  Dance  in  Golden  UFO's 


Summers  they  spent  in  Montana 

they  were  in  Nebraska  and  Wyoming  in  the  winter 

snowy  prairies  black  with  buffalo 

and  the  Indians  would  go  North  with  the  buffalo 

and  in  the  winter  southward  to  Texas 
with  the  buffalo  ... 

But  they  were  fewer  each  year 
the  herds  were  fewer  each  year. 

YOU  MUST  NOT  FIGHT  was  the  teaching  of  Wowoka 

they  stopped  drinking  whisky 

they  removed  the  scalps  from  their  tents. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Paiute  was  dance. 

The  buffalo  that  migrated  to  the  south  at  the  beginning  of  winter 

running  against  the  wind 

and  moved  from  south  to  north  in  the  spring 

running  against  the  wind 

were  fewer  each  year. 

And  that  great  old  man  I saw  in  Taos 

(with  his  gown  and  braids  he  seemed  an  old  woman) 

understood  me  when  I said:  fo  heaven. 

Because  the  little  old  New  England  tourist  asked  him 
if  he  had  known  the  buffalo:  Yes.  as  a child: 

• and  with  sadness: 

No  more  buffalo  . I wonder  where  they  have  GONE 
and  I said  fo  heaven 

and  the  rickety  tourist  laughed  like  at  a joke 
and  the  old  chief  smiled  sadly  (and  understood  me) 

(fall  1965.  my  trip  to  the  usa  to  see 

Merton  and  the  Indians). 


ERNESTO  CARDENAL  — 
Poet,  Priest,  Revolutionary 


Ernesto  Cardenal  has  integrated  the 
usually  distant  realms  of  culture, 
politics  and  spirituality  in  his  life 
and  work.  He  brought  this  integration  to 
Valencia  Street  for  a very  special  student 
workshop  October  1 4th.  After  reading 
from  his  most  recent  book.  Golden 
UFO's,  poems  about  the  indigenous  peo- 
ples of  the  Americas,  he  spoke  about  his 
own  work  as  Minister  of  Culture  in  the 
J.m  Quesada.  Nicaraguan-American  faculty  in  Latin  Sandm.sta  government,  the  difficult  but 

American  Studies  postponed  his  own  return  to  research  in  ongoing  work  to  continue  the  socialist 
Nicaragua  for  the  honor  of  introducing  Cardenal  revolution  under  the  Chamorro  govern- 

ment, and  how  his  religious  conviction  inspires  both  his  poetic  and  political  work.  All 
who  attended  experienced  a truly  unique  and  special  moment  at  New  College. 


Citizen  Nader  Inspires  New  College 
Student  Action 


On  October  20th,  Ralph  Nader, 

Director  of  Public  Citizen  and  long 
time  political  activist  spoke  to  a 
packed  audience  of  undergraduate  and  law 
students  at  New  College's  50  Fell  Street  cam- 
pus. The  talk  was  sponsored  by  the 
Humanities  Program  ‘s  Social  Change  and 
Activism  Pathway  and  the  Center  for 
Community  Action,  Research  and  Education 
at  New  College. 

Peter  Gabel,  President  of  New  College,  in 
his  introduction,  emphasized  Nader's  length  of 
commitment  to  activism  that  has  spanned 
nearly  three  decades.  In  addition,  Gabel 
pointed  out  Nader's  leadership  in  envisioning 
and  manifesting  the  role  of  lawyers  working  in 
the  public  interest  which  is  at  the  core  of 
NCOC  Law  School's  philosophy. 

Nader  followed  by  urging  law  students  to  hold  on  to  their  passion  for  social  justice, 
to  become  ‘lawyers'  for  change  rather  than  ‘attorneys’  for  those  clients  who  can  pay  the 
highest  fee.  He  enlisted  their  support  in  creating  an  ‘Agenda  for  a new  Initiatory 
Democracy’  which  would  challenge  the  oligarchic  control  of  the  major  societal  assets 
which  we,  the  public,  own  but  do  not  control.  He  called  for  a retooling  of  our  ability  to 
exercise  our  18th  century  democratic  rights  in  order  to  be  functional  for  the  21st  century. 
He  laid  out  plans  to  increase  access  to  voting  powers,  control  of  the  spending  of  tax  dol- 
lar*, access  to  information  via  the  libraries,  the  creation  of  citizen  utility  boards,  estab- 
lishing an  Audience  Network  of  viewers  of  media  to  enhance  communication  locally  and 
nationally,  to  create  greater  access  to  justice  — the  courts,  government  agencies  and  legis- 
latures, increasing  the  exercise  of  conscience  in  the  realm  of  ethical  whistleblowing, 
increasing  shareholder  democracy  and  finally  advocate  a greater  emphasis  on  education 
for  practical  civics  i.e.  responsible  citizenry. 

Nader’s  talk  connected  directly  with  work  being  done  in  the  undergraduate  Social 
Change  and  Activism  Pathway.  Following  a presentation  in  class  by  Ingrid  Smith,  from  the 
community  organization  Neighbor  to  Neighbor . students  helped  organize  and  participated 
in  a demonstration  against  Proposition  166,  a reactionary  health  proposal,  at  the 
California  Medical  Association  offices  in  San  Francisco.  Nader  was  the  featured  speaker  at 
the  rally.  Rowena  Willard,  Grant  Hersey,  Ruth  Rouvier,  Greg  Quattrocci,  Annie  Linton, 
Elyse  Stussi  and  Rain  Reitz  played  major  roles  in  this  effort  with  support  from  core  facul- 
member  Ion  Garfield. 


GRADUATE  PSYCHOLOGY 
COUNSELING  CENTER 
RE-OPENS 

The  Graduate  Program  in  Psychology 
has  reopened  its  Community 
Counseling  Center  in  its  newly 
remodeled  and  redecorated  site  at  777 
Valencia  Street.  Under  the  Co-Direction  of 
Dvora  Honigstein  and  Stacy  Schuster, 
seven  excellent  post-masters  degree  interns 
from  the  Social/Clinical  and  Feminist 
Psychology  programs  will  again  provide 
counseling  for  families,  children  and  cou- 
ples (there  are  no  more  available  openings 
for  individual  clients)  at  very  low  fees, 
ranging  from  $10-$70  dollars.  The  Center 
has  the  lowest  fee  structure  in  the  city.  The 
Center  has  two  new  counseling  rooms,  as 
well  as,  facilities  for  evaluating  and  coun- 
seling children. 

The  Center  is  able  to  provide  ethnic 
diversity  in  its  interns,  but  as  yet,  there  is 
not  second  language  capacity.  In  addition, 
without  psychiatric  consultation,  they  are 
unable  to  accept  clients  who  need  medica- 
tion. Also,  active  substance  abusers  are 
best  referred  to  a substance  abuse  agency. 


Dvora  Honigstein.  a Core  Faculty 
member,  received  her  PhD  from  the 

Professional 
School  of 
Psychology 
and  has  been 
teaching  at 
New  College 
for  five 
years.  Her 
interest  in 
the  educa- 
tion that 
New  College 
provides  comes  from  its  commitment  the 
integration  of  multicultural, non-sexist, 
and  socioeconomic  perspectives  into  the 
understanding  of  psychological  process- 
es and  mental  health.  She  finds  her  work 
at  New  College  vitalizes  the  work  she 
does  in  her  private  practice. 

Stacy  Shuster  received  her  PhD  in 
Clinical  Psychology  from  CSPP- 
Berkeley/Alameda.  She  also  has  a private 
practice  and  was  Coordinator  of 
Children’s  Services  at  the  AIDS  Family 
Project  of  Operation  Concern. 

Anyone  wanting  more  information 
about  the  Center  or  wishing  to  make  refer- 
rals, please  call  the  clinic  at  552-7239. 


Humanities  student  Greg  Quattrocci 


Ram  Reitz  with  Neighbor  to  Neighbor  banner 


V -x* . i 

Jon  Garfield 


Humanities  Students  rode  to  Nader's  talk  on  El  Voiado' 
the  Mexican  folk  art  bus  created  by  Chicano  artists 


EDITOR  S COMMENT 


t 


Poetry  Page 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  the  Poetry  Page  is  presenting  Tom  Clark  as  our  first  featured  member  of  the  NCOC  Poetics  Faculty  profiles.  It  is  the  hope  that  this  will 
provide  an  insight  into  the  instructors  of  the  Poetics  Program,  and  instill  further  interest  into  the  diversity  of  our  community.  As  editor  of  the  Page  I look  forward  to 
offering  more  such  glimpses  towards  our  wealth  of  talent. 


BLUES  FOR  ERIC  DOLPHY 

As  traffic  slowly  hones  the  blade  of  evening 
Throbbing  unchained  in  the  plum  dark  afternoon 
We  take  courage  to  seek  oracles  of  older  gods 
Who  sow  the  revenge  of  things  in  the  river  of  cars 
Flooding  from  here  to  Golden  Gate  Fields  of  Eternity 
Like  a thin  wash  of  gray  water  color  bleeding 

Dear  worlds  we’ve  never  known  nor  ever  will 
Traffic  in  bondage  to  ambition  holds  hearts  in  thrall 
Anxious  dreams  sift  through  these  shifting  headbeams 
Scattering  eyes  of  light  across  dusk's  drift  and  growth 
With  a flash  of  pulses  like  a suicidal  star 
Matchflares  detaching  night  tides  from  dayshore 

Through  winter’s  glowing  exact  cold  machinery 
We  are  howling  or  beating  out  our  souls  once  more 
While  above  East  Bay’s  heavy  green  shoulders 
Soprano  sax  floats  seaward  over  automotive  rapids 
Angels  of  the  jetstream  sighing  lip  service  to  creation 
Amid  the  galactic  |unkdrift  toward  Arcturus 


MOMENT 

Man  talking  to  supervisor 
conflicted  gestures  of  submission 
at  odds  with  hate  in  eyes 
through  the  eccentric  surface 
of  what  he  seems  to  be  saying 
shines  a hidden  burden 
the  repressed  suffering 
of  the  alienated  subject 
who  unconsciously  expresses 
the  unreconciled  nature 
of  real  life 

right  here  in  the  administrative  hallway 


ACADEMIC 

The  difference  between  this  and  the 
French  revolution  is  that  whereas 
Then  the  only  choice  was  between 
Terror  and  reaction 
Now  it’s  between  reaction  and  Tenure 

Between  Lacan  and  Paglia 
After  the  utopia  machine  runs  out  of  gas 
The  left  and  the  right  lie  down  together 
To  divvy  up  the  career  bennies 

It’s  the  sheer  industry 

Of  the  culture  that  divides 

Its  managers  from  everybody  else 


The  October  29th  event  featuring  Judy  Grahn  & Friends 
has  been  postponed  due  to  technical  difficulties  of  pro- 
duction. The  event  has  been  rescheduled  for  March  of 
1993. 

Kathleen  Frazer's  reading  originally  scheduled  in 
September  will  take  place  on  December  3rd,  not  the 
tenth  as  stated  in  last  month's  Poetry  Page. 


Tom  Clark  lives  in  Berkeley  and  is  a mem- 
ber of  the  core  faculty  in  Poetics  at  New 
College.  His  poetry  is  available  in  a num- 
ber of  volumes  from  Black  Sparrow  Press, 
including  Paradise  Resisted , Disordered 
Ideas , Fractured  Karma , and,  most  recent- 
ly, Sleepwalker’s  Fate.  He  has  also  written 
books  on  or  about  Damon  Runyon,  Jack 
Kerouac,  Ted  Berrigan,  Louis-Fcrdinand 
Celine,  and,  most  recently,  Charles  Olson 
(The  Allegory  of  a Poet’s  Life,  W.W. 
Norton).  Forthcoming  works  include 
Robert  Creeley  and  the  Genius  of  the 
American  Common  Place  from  New 
Directions  (Fall  1993).  Clark  is  also  a regu- 
lar book  reviewer  for  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 


INSIDE  THE  MARVELSPHERE 

Bermudas  pacific  opening  past  mortal  narrows 
Usher  the  reader  of  nature  inside  the  Marvelspherc, 
That  moonshine  inside  a mobile  glass  bubble 
Off  which  psalm  notes  rebound  almost  to  Mexico. 

It’s  the  independent  day  of  feeling  under 
Mister  Marvel’s  wild  dome.  By  soul  hunger 
For  unsatisfied  delight  a small  boat 
Is  flipped  into  a spindrift  paradise, 

Which  holds  it  for  a moment,  while  far  out 
At  sea,  locked  in  the  unearthly  chiming 
Silence  of  a mind  lost  in  its  own  echo, 

Like  a perpetual  ocean  machine  hung 

With  paper  lanterns  shining  late 
At  night,  a green  pacific  dream 
Keeps  either  moving  off  or  growing  closer, 
Tempting  the  soul  with  fate  or  framing  it  in  poetry. 


WITHDRAWAL 

When  the  gods  who  once  ruled  over  the 
doings  of  this  earth  withdrew  to 
move  on  to  a new  star  in  the  far 
out  dust  of  eternity,  giving  us 
up  for  lost,  leaving  us  to  our 
suicidal  drives,  their  going  away 
present  was  the  indeterminacy 
that  gives  us  the  power  to  write  our 
own  fate  scripts  once  more,  as  we  die  out. 


FOR  ALISON 
It  was  her  life 

so  she  took  it,  no  comment 

anybody  can  make 
changes  the  sad,  simple 

finality  of  that 
fact.  An  act  brutal 

as  it  was  desperate, 
though  so  to  conjecture’s 

perhaps  unkind. 

I admire  courage. 

That  water  is  cold  and 
that  bridge  is  high. 


NARCISSISM 

Kneeling  like  the  White  Rock  Girl 
over  the  cool  pool  of  its  special 
yearnings  to  be  nurtured  and  healed, 
to  have  its  soul  soothed  in  the  common 
uniqueness  of  its  wound, 
the  language  of  Codependency  and 
Inner  Children  murmurs  of  a civilization 
which  has  made  its  own  mirror 
image  its  most  interesting  story 


THE  READING  SERIES 

The  reading  series  continues  after  getting  off  to  a wonderful 
though  slow  start.  The  initial  reading  scheduled  with 
Kathleen  Frazer  for  September  10th  was  canceled;  she  has 
graciously  accepted  an  invitation  to  read  December  10th  in 
an  extension  of  the  Reading  Series.  The  below  schedule 
reflects  the  remaining  events  as  currently  planned. 

All  readings  take  place  at  8 PM  at  the  NCOC 
Humanities  Building,  766  Valencia  St.,  San  Francisco, 
between  18th  &19rh,  with  a donation  of  $5  at  the  door, 
unless  otherwise  indicated.  (NCOC  students  are  free  and 
there  is  a sliding  scale  for  other  students.) 


November  5 

November  12 
November  19 
December  3 
December  10 
December  17 


Faculty/Student  Reading  (Free) 

featuring  Adam  Cornford 

Lucha  Corpi 

Genny  Lim 

Kathleen  Fraser 

(No  Reading) 

End-of-Semester  Party 
Student/ Faculty  Reading  (Free) 


Cflj 


RAINBOW  VOICES: 

A Post  Colonial  Poetic  Celebration 


On  Tuesday,  October  13,  New  College,  Modern  Times  Bookstore  and  Glide 

Church  sponsored  an  array  of  multicultural  voices  performing  in  celebration  of 
cultural  diversity  at  San  Francisco’s  Glide  Church.  The  event  included  Ernesto 
Cardenal,  revolutionary  poet-priest  and  former  Minister  of  Culture  in  Nicaragua;  Anna 
Castillo,  Chican  poet  and  winner  of  the  Before  Columbus  Foundation  American  Book 
Award;  Chrystos,  Native  American  and  lesbian  poet  whose  work  links  the  struggles 
against  colonialism,  genocide,  class  oppression  and  sexism;  janice  Mirikatani,  a sansei, 
who  grew  up  partially  in  a U.S.  relocation  camp  during  WW  II;  and  a performance  by 
Gina  Pacaldo  of  ViDanza,  guest  choreographer  with  the  Dance  Brigade,  in  honor  of 
indigenous  women  and  children. 


Native  Americans/Irish  declare 
solidarity  for  Year  of  Indigenous  Peoples 


International  Indian  Treaty  Council 


★ * ★ 


Irish  Republican  Socialist 
Committee 


1993  is  being  declared  the  Year  of 
Indigenous  Peoples  by  the  United 
Nations.  On  October  16,  at  New  College 
representatives  from  the  International 
Indian  Treaty  Council  and  the  Irish 
Republican  Socialist  Committee  declared 
their  mutual  support  and  solidarity  after  a 
showing  of  We  Are  A River  Flowing  , a 
film  which  depicted  the  similarities 
between  the  anti-colonial  struggles  of  the 
Native  American  and  Irish  people. 

The  film  showing  and  program  was 
organized  by  the  Irish  group  to  demon- 
strate solidarity  with  worldwide  efforts  in 
celebrating  the  500  years  of  resistance  by 


indigenous  people  in  the  Americas. 
Andrea  Carmen,  International  Indian 
Treaty  Council  representative  offered  in 
return  the  support  of  native  people  for 
the  indigenous  people  of  Ireland  who, 
during  over  800  years  of  anti-colonial 
struggle  have  had  their  land  and  language 
taken  away  from  them,  been  sold  as 
slaves,  lost  nearly  two  million  people  in  a 
controlled  program  of  starvation  by  the 
British,  and  suffered  a massive  and  con- 
tinuing diaspora  of  their  young  people  to 
other  lands. 

She  was  joined  by  David  Harrison,  a 
Native  American  from  Alaska,  who  like 
Carmen  is  1/4  Irish,  in  supporting  the 
Irish  struggle.  He  movingly  spoke  of  how 
he  came  to  more  profoundly  understand 
the  similarities  while  watching  the  movie 
which  includes  an  interview  with  young 
Fiona  Bunting,  age  7,  whose  father  was 
murdered  by  Loyalist  supporters  before 
her  own  eyes  because  this  to  had  hap- 
pened to  him. 

Anyone  wishing  to  contact  the 
International  Indian  Treaty  Council  can 
reach  them  in  San  Francisco  at  (415)  566 
-0251  . To  reach  the  Irish  Republican 
Socialist  Committee  contact  Caitlin  Hines 
at  861-0161. 


MURAL  BY  JUANA  ALICIA 
DEDICATED  AT  UC  SANTA  CRUZ 


La  promesa  de  Loma  Prieta:  que  no  se  repita  la  hisroria  — The  Promise  of  Loma  Prieta: 
Not  to  Repeat  History 


Interview  with  Arts  & Social  Change  Faculty  Juana  Alicia  by  Renaye  Brown 

JUANA  ALICIA  was  born  in  Newark,  New  Jersey.  When  she  told  me  this  I was  sur- 
prised. I don't  know  what  I expected.  California,  the  Southwest,  Detroit?  I knew  that  she 
had  spent  her  adolescence  in  Detroit  so  1 guess  I had  expected  she’d  been  born  there  too  - 
and  I lived  there  for  three  years  myself.  Her  father  had  been  a migrant  worker  involved  in 
the  construction  of  a pipeline. 

Juana  grew  up  to  become  a politically  and  spiritually  motivated  muralist  and  artist. 
Juana  is  also  an  artist  in  negotiating  interaction  amongst  people  as  well.  In  her  drawing 
class  that  I took  last  semester,  she  had  the  ability  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
respect  among  students,  while  being  able  to  critique  each  others  work.  In  any  group,  this 
would  be  difficult,  but  especially  so  with  one  that  included  new,  tender  shoots  of  artistic 
expression,  people  entering  art  for  the  first  time. 

Juana  is  a Chicana,  a special  kind  of  artist  and  someone  attuned  to  working  in 
mixed  groups.  One  of  her  recent  accomplishments  required  her  to  work  with  students 
of  hers  at  U.C.  Santa  Cruz.  The  mural  begun  in  January,  1992  was  completed  on  July 
8th  of  this  year.  It  is  two  stories  high  and  just  as  long.  Luz  Cervantes,  Victor  Cervantez 
(no  relation),  Salvador  Tiscarento  and  Angel  Alhambra  collaborated  with  Juana  to  cre- 
ate a beautiful  representation  of  their  ancestors,  and  of  leaders,  past  and  present.  For 
Juana,  who  graduated  from  UCSC  in  1979,  the  opening  and  presentation  of  the  mural 
which  is  at  Oakes  College  and  was  sponsored  by  the  UCSC  Alumni  Association  was  a 
very  special  event  indeed. 

Integrated  Health  Studies/CHRICA 
Panel:  Native  Health  Rights  in  the 
Americas:  November  19 


On  Thursday  evening,  November  19,  7:30  pm  at  777 
Valencia  Street,  the  Integrated  Health  Studies  Program  at 
New  College  which  combines  social,  political,  cultural  and 
alternative  perspectives  on  health  and  the 
Committee  for  Health  Rights  in  Central 
America  will  sponsor  a panel  to  look  at 
healing  and  health  rights  for  the  indige- 
nous peoples  of  America  after  500  years  of 
resistance  to  colonialism.  The  panel  will  feature 
Wara  Aldrete,  MPH  from  the  South  and  Meso-American 
Indian  Information  Center,  Sebastian  Quinac  Groupo  Maya  - 
Kusamej  Funan,  and  Diane  Williams,  MPH  Health  Educator  from 
the  Sacred  Circle  of  Birth,  Native  American  Health  Center  in  Oakland.  The  presentation 
will  be  in  Spanish  and  English  with  translation  provided.  A donation  will  be  requested. 


Special  Showing: 

Autodescubrimiento/ 

1492-1992 


On  Wednesday  evening  November 
18  at  7:30  pm  there  will  be  a spe- 
cial screening  of  the  independent 
feature  film  Autodescbrimiento/1 492- 
1 992  a .four  year  retrospective  of  a new 
American  version  of  the  discovery  of  this 
continent.  The  title  means  ‘self-discovery' 
and  the  current  struggles  of  native  peoples 
become  the  metaphor  for  this.  Directed 
by  Rodrigo  Betancur,  and  produced  with 
New  Breed  Productions,  the  film  was 
inspired  by  his  participation  in  the  1986 
protest  of  the  Dineh  tribe’s  forced  reloca- 
tion from  Big  Mountain  in  Arizona. 

The  film  contains  footage  from  such 
diverse  occasions  as  the  First  Intertribal 
Conference  of  the  Americas  in  his  home- 
town of  Bogota,  Colombia,  comments  on 
European  conquest  by  writers  Isabelle 
Allende  and  Rigoberta  Menchu  and 
extensive  footage  of  the  Dineh  tribe  as 
they  re-affirm  tribal  traditions.  Dialogue 
with  David  Giannini,  grandson  of  Bank 
of  America  founder  is  cut  with  imagery  of 
Dineh  tribal  dances.  All  of  this  is  woven 
together  by  Betancur  in  a provocative 
questioning  of  the  meaning  of  the 
“Discovery  of  America".  A donation  of 
three  dollars  will  be  requested  at  the  door 
but  no  one  will  be  turned  away  for  lack 
of  funds.  For  more  information  call: 
Michael  McAvoy,  Center  for  Community 
Action,  Research  and  Education, 
626-1694  ext.  427. 


New  College  of  California 
Psychology  Series 

The  New  College  Graduate  Psychology 
Department  is  inaugurating  a series  of  educa- 
tional events  for  clinicians,  teachers,  social 
sen/ice  providers  and  policy  makers.  These 
events  will  take  place  at  the  777  Valencia 
Street  campus  of  New  College  beginning  in 
November  and  continue  through  June.  Please 
call  (415)  861-4168  for  more  information. 

Special  Event  November  10.  7;30-9;00  pm 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ELECTORAL  POLITICS;  A 
FORUM 

Roberta  Achtenberg,  San  Francisco  Supervisor 
Wilson  Riles  Jr.,  Former  City  Council  Member, 
Oakland 

Peter  Gabel  J.D.,  PhD.  President,  New  College  - 

of  California 

Fee:  $10;  $5  for  NCOC 


Alumni  Tflih:  November  16, 7;3Q  • 9:00  pm 

HIV  DISEASE.  A CROSS-CUlTURAL 
PERSPECTIVE  FROM  CALIFORNIA  TO  AFRICA 
Jaklyn  Brookman.  MA,  MFCC  and  Senior 
Trainer,  UCSF  AIDS  Health  Project 
Fee:  $10:  $5  NCOC 


October  6,  1992 

From:  The  World  College 
Community 

To:  All  Staff,  Faculty,  and 
Students  of  New  College 

(Editor  's  note:  New  College  has  stepped  in 
to  assist  the  World  College  West  students 
complete  their  degrees.  World  College 
West  closed  this  fall.) 

It  is  possible  that  the  first  time  you 
encountered  our  ancestor.  World  College 
West,  was  as  you  werehanded  a stack  of  files 
to  add  to  your  already  unyielding  filetowers, 
or  through  a new  face  in  your  Latin 
American  History  class,  or  more  likely  by 
way  of  a torrent  of  confused,  anxious  phone 
calls.  But  regardless  of  the  introduction,  by- 
now  you  have  probably  heard  of  the  new 
program  at  your  college  born  out  of  a grass- 
roots effort  by  World  College  West  students 
and  faculty  who  wanted  to  continue  pursu- 
ing international,  alternative,  community  ori- 
ented education  in  the  wake  of  financial  cri- 
sis 

We  are  now  New  College!  To  under- 
stand the  significance  of  this  momentous 
rebirth  and  how  many  lives  are  continuing  to 
change  and  grow  thanks  to  the  persistence, 
hard  work  and  patience  of  many  of  you  I 
would  like  to  share  a personal  experience. 

On  October  4th  at  San  Francisco 
International  Airport,  eight  of  our 
students/friends  waited  to  depart  for  their 
nine  month  World  Study  in  Nepal.  As  I 
watched  their  faces,  1 thought  back  on  the 
last  two  years  in  which  we  had  lived  and 
worked  and  changed  together,  had  pillow 
fights  in  the  library  and  the  late  night  raids 
on  the  kitchen,  anticipation  and  intercultural 
awareness  leading  up  to  living  in  a “develop- 
ing" country  on  World  Study. 

I noticed  how  each  person  seemed  so 
much  stronger,  burning  brighter  than  they 
had  a year  or  two  ago.  As  many  hugs  passed 
between  us  and  camera  flashes  flared  on 
their  smiles,  I found  myself  so  proud  and 
thankful,  relieved  and  amazed  that  indeed 
after  the  months  of  doubt  and  disappoint- 
ment interwoven  with  hope,  these  friends  of 
mine  were  standing  together  saddled  with 
packs  and  bags,  kissing  mom  goodbye  and 
walking  down  the  tunnel  to  the  airplane. 

Although  I feel  a sadness  in  missing  them, 
I also  feel  proud  that  I have  been  a part  of  a 
group  of  highly  committed  people  who 
worked  together  and  reached  out  to  make 
this  pivotal  experience  possible  for  students. 
That  group  includes  every  one  of  you. 

I hope  you  feel  proud  of  your  efforts 
and  your  college  which  proved  to  other 
activists,  idealists  and  adventurers  that  you 
can  put  the  cart  before  the  horse,  the  dream 
before  the  road  and  with  a lot  of  faith,  work 
and  helping  each  other  the  dream  is  realized. 
I never  expected  experiential  learning  like 
this  when  I came  to  World  College  West.  I 
have  learned  more  than  how  to  succeed  in 
school.  I’ve  learned  how  to  make  a school 
and  keep  it  going  while  remaining  a student. 

I am  excited  by  the  classes  and  students 
which  we  now  share  and  the  new  opportuni- 
ties we  are  offering  each  other.  Thank  you. 

(by  Reina  Smoley,  World  College  student) 


VICTORIA  RUE,  THEATER  FACULTY, 
ADAPTS  PLAY  FOR  THE  WOMEN  AND 
CANCER  PROJECT 


"Not  long  ago,  after  a woman's  hysterectomy,  she  demanded  her  womb  back.  The  doc- 
tors were  dismayed,  but  they  agreed.  Two  weeks  later  she  arrived  at  the  lab,  received  her 
womb  in  a zip  lock  bag.  Though  it  had  been  sliced  and  cut  up,  still,  it  was  her  womb,  the 
place  of  monthly  regeneration.  She  held  it  to  her  and  went  to  a river,  buried  it  with  cere- 
mony and  thanksgiving  in  the  womb  of  the  earth. " 

On  Sunday  November  15th,  and  Monday  November  16th  at  7pm  BRAVA!  Center 
For  Women  In  The  Arts  will  present  a staged  reading  of  a new  play  about  the  experience 
of  women  struggling  with  cancer.  CANCERBODIES:  Women  Speaking  The 
Unspeakable , is  a play  adapted  by  Victoria  Rue,  NCOC  Arts  and  Social  Change  faculty 
member  from  the  book  Cancer  In  Two  Voices  by  Sandra  Butler  and  Barbara  Rosenblum. 
The  book  is  a story  of  a lesbian  couple  Barbara  (played  by  Lynne  Soffer)  who  is  diag- 
nosed with  breast  cancer  and  Sandy  (played  by  Kathleen  Turco-Lyon)  her  partner  who 
survives.  So  as  to  understand  the  epidemic  proportions  of  cancer  the  play  also  weaves  in 
the  stories  of  five  women  who  are  also  struggling  with  cancer  and  are  part  of  a support 
group.  The  support  group  scenes  are  co-created  by  Jude  Bell,  Annie  Hershey,  Denise 
Jones,  Pat  King,  Tina  Murray  and  Victoria  Rue,  and  are  based  on  interviews  wirh  women 
who  are  presently  battling  cancer.  The  play  is  also  guided  by  the  presence  of  an  ancient 
voice  in  the  character  “Curandera”  (“Healer”  in  Spanish).  Curandera  speaks  to  the  link 
between  the  pollution  of  the  earthbody  and  its  direct  effect  on  the  human  body.  As  the 
musical  director  Sheila  Glover  combines  music  ranging  from  classical,  to  klezmer,  to 
gospel  spirituals  and  highlights  the  vocal  talents  of  the  cast  members. 

Victoria’s  interest  in  the  subject  of  cancer  was  sparked  in  December  1991  when  her 
maternal  aunt  and  godmother  was  diagnosed  with  ovarian  cancer.  This.started  the 
women  talking  about  family  medical  histories.  They  realized  in  the  generation  before 
them  their  aunt  had  died  of  “stomach  trouble",  which  they  believed  might  have  been  a 
euphemism  for  ovarian  cancer.  Realizing  that  ovarian  cancer  is  one  of  the  most  virulent 
of  cancers  Victoria  began  to  do  research  on  the  subject  out  of  concern  for  her  own  health 
and  the  health  of  her  five  sisters.  The  book  Cancer  In  Two  Voices  was  suggested  to  her 
by  a friend  and  as  she  read  it  she  discovered  its  potential  as  a play.  The  story  was  not 
only  about  cancer  but  also  about  a lovingly  supportive  lesbian  couple  and  how  their  rela- 
tionship strengthened  through  the  challenges  of  breast  cancer. 

Drawing  from  her  eighteen  years  in  the  theatre  as  an  actor,  director.teacher  and 
playwright,  Victoria  has  focused  much  of  her  talents  on  adapting  peoples  stories  into 
plays  for  the  stage.  She  is  currently  teaching  theatre  arts  at  New  College  of  California 
and  A.C.T.  This  play  is  part  of  her  dissertation  for  a doctorate  degree  in  theology  show- 
ing the  importance  of  linking  feminist  theology  and  feminist  theatre. 

This  play  came  together  with  the  help  of  Amy  Kassow  and  Kathryn  Poethig  as  edi- 
tors, the  Womens  Cancer  Resource  Center,  interviews  with  Freddie  Carter  and  the 
African-American  Women’s  Cancer  Support  Group  in  Oakland,  other  interviews  with 
women  presently  struggling  with  cancer,  and  the  creativity  and  support  of  the  cast  and 
crew.  The  play  will  also  be  presented  to  the  American  Academy  of  Religion  as  a staged 
reading  open  to  the  public  on  November  23rd,  3:45pm-6: 1 5pm  at  the  San  Francisco 
Hilton's  Continental  Room  #5.  No  reservations  required.  For  reservations  for  the  two 
BRAVA  performances  on  November  15th  and  16th  at  7:00pm  call  (415)641-7657. 
BRAVA  is  located  at  2180  Bryant  St.  All  three  readings  request  a $5  donation. 

— Tina  Murray 

EDITOR 

Michael  j.  McAvoy.  C.A.R.E. 


New  College  of  California 
Psychology  Series  ( continued ) 

case  Conference-  Beginning  November  23  for  Case  Conference;  Beginning  November  23  for 
Six  Mondays.  7:30-9:00  om  Sia  Mondays.  7;30-9;QQ.  om 
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BRUNO'S 

RESTAURANT 

ITALIAN  AMERICAN  CUISINE 

JOHN  and  ELMA  STATON 
Owners 

. Great  Food  Sensibly  Priced 

• Exhibition  Cooking 

• Plenty  of  Parking 
. Banquets  for  up  to  40  People 

• Special  Breakfast  and  Lunch 

Over  Half  a Century  of  Tradition  on  The  Mission 


LIVE  ORGAN  MUSIC  BY  RODNEY  PAYNE 
THURS-FRI,  SAT  6PM  - 2AM 


Asbjybur  Server 
About  OurSpeciaf 
Wines  by  the  Qbass 

HORS  D’OEUVRES  IN  THE  BAR  5PM  - 7PM 

PARKING  IN  THE  REAR 

OPEN  365  DAYS  A YEAR 

2389  MISSION  St.  647-3090 
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MEXICO  COMES  FULL  CIRCLE 


by  Amado  Guerra 


or 


*n  the  anniversary  of  the  Mexican 
Revolution  this  November  20th,  we  may  be 
celebrating  the  final  year  of  a long  and  ar- 
duous political  process  which  began  with  the 
downfall  of  the  dictatorship  of  Porfirio  Diaz. 
The  "porfiriato”,  as  his  regime  is  known,  en- 
dured for  36  years,  ending  with  the  presiden- 
tial election  of  1910,  in  which  Francisco 
Madero  gained  ascendancy  with  a new  social 
perspective:  the  Mexican  people  were  ready 
for  democracy. 

The  support  of  patriarchal  local  leaders 
such  as  Abraham  Gonzalez  in  Chihuahua  fed 
into  the  anti-reelection  revolt,  and  figures  like 
Pascual  Orozco  and  Francisco  Villa  became 
its  prime  movers.  The  Revolution  had  begun. 
Battles  raged  on  many  fronts.  Emiliano 
Zapata  rose  up  in  the  south.  In  Six  months, 
the  Maderista  revolution  had  triumphed. 

Madero’s  fall  from  power  was  swift.  He 
had  strong  convictions  about  the  meaning  of 
the  Revolution:  its  true  course  lay  in  law,  and 
the  solution  to  Mexico’s  grave  national 
problems  should  be  effected  through  legisla- 
tion alone. 

His  successor,  Cananza,  had  the  political 
acuity  to  dissolve  the  porfiriato’s  military  ap- 
paratus and,  under  his  presidency  (beginning 
in  1917)  major  social  and  economic  transfor- 
mations were  made  possible.  Revolutionary 
unity  was  able  to  hold  firm  against  foreign 
pressure  and  maintain  respect  for  national 
sovereignly. 

In  1920,  Mexico  seemed  to  embark  on  an 
era  of  tranquility  under  Alvaro  Obregon.  The 
success  of  the  middle  class  was  due  to  an 
ability  to  embrace  a broader  social  perspec- 
tive. Broader,  at  least,  than  that  of  the 
workers.  Weak  in  numbers  and  inconsistent 
in  doctrine,  their  fervor  reached  its  pitch  with 
the  disturbing  episode  of  the  batallones  rojos 
(red  battalions)  during  the  Revolution. 

Plutarco  Elias  Calles,  president  from 


Pancho  Villa  and 

1924  to  1928,  led  a violent  struggle  against  the 
church.  Religion,  in  his  view,  was  “the  prob- 
lem that  left  the  deepest  mark  on  Revolution- 
ary history”.  The  Catholic  church,  failing  to 
comprehend  the  changes  the  country  was  un- 
dergoing, opposed  freedom  of  conscience  and 


three  of  his  children. 

wider  educational  possibilities.  Under  Calles, 
Mexico  broke  off  relations  with  the  Vatican. 

The  populist  era  was  ushered  in  by 
Lazaro  Cardenas  in  1934.  The  banking  and 
oil  industries  were  nationalized.  Cardenas  ap- 
propriated the  language  of  socialism  for  a time 
but,  in  practice,  was  more  or  less  faithful, 
throughout  the  revolutionary  process,  to 
liberal  party  doctrine.  His  vision  entailed  the 
creation  and  development  of  a capitalist 
economy,  but  freed  from  social  injustices. 

Beginning  in  1946  under  the  regime  of 
Miguel  Aleman,  the  epoch  gained  clarity  and 
definition,  situation  itself  historically  and 
ideologically,  reinterpreting  the  absurd 


2708  Mission  St  ■ San  Francisco  CA  94110 
(415)  285  2020 

GRAND  OPENING 
SATURDAY 

NOVEMBER  7th  2-4  PM 

MARIACHIS 


COW  ROY  SUITS, 
LEATHER  AND 
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SPURS,  CHAPS, 
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ETC.  ETC. 
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WHITE  HORSE  AND 
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hoots  and  Suits  made  to  fit 


SPECIALTIES: 
LONG  & SHORT  cu  r 
BOOTS,  LEATHER 
VESTS  & JACKETS, 
ClIARRO  SUITS 


process  of  the  past  . The  idea  of  redistributing 
a precarious,  almost  nonexistent,  wealth  had 
been  a mirage  of  progress.  It  was  time  to  cor- 
rect the  trajectory,  to  forsake  an  erroneous 
political  direction  and  strike  out  in  another. 
To  redistribute  wealth,  it  first  had  to  be 
created.  Only  in  this  way  could  a benighted 
past  be  laid  to  rest;  only  in  this  way  could  the 
county  go  beyond  the  Mexican  Revolution. 

The  decade  1970-80  was  the  aftermath  of 
one  crucial  event.  In  1968,  the  power  struc- 
ture was  shaken  by  the  student  uprising  which 
produced  huge  demonstrations,  aggravating 
the  already  escalating  police  repression  and 
calling  into  question  the  legitimacy  of  the 
regime’s  political  project  more  sharply  than 
any  occurrence  since  the  railroad*  strike  of 
1957-58.  The  protestors  rejected  the  reigning 
model  of  economic  growth,  which  had  accen- 
tuated the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  and 
tied  industrialization  and  agricultural  modern- 
ization to  continued  foreign  dependency. 
Government  repression  culminated  in  the  Oc- 
tober 2 massacre  in  Tlatelolco’s  Plaza  de  las 
Tres  Culturas  which,  in  turn,  produced  a 
veritable  explosion  of  popular  resistance  to 
economic  policies  and  authoritarian  political 
control. 

Ironically,  the  current  adminstration 
headed  by  President  Carlos  Salinas  de  Gortari 
(better  known  by  the  common  people  as  la 
rata  atomica  - the  atomic  rat)  seems  to  have 
reversed  the  democratic  process,  sending  the 
cycle  of  history  back  to  its  starting  point  in 
1857.  Now,  as  then,  the  country  has  a 
ridiculous  level  of  poverty  coexisting  with 
enormous  natural  wealth  (oil,  uranium,  silver). 
Our  presidential  rat  has  welcomed  a free-trade 
treaty  which  will  destroy  the  national  forces  of 
production;  opened  the  door  to  reprivitization 
of  the  banking  system  and  increasing 
monetary  control  by  his  international  allies; 
and  re-  established  links  with  the  Vatican, 
which  could  lead  to  the  return  of  its  oppres- 
sive, centuries-out-of-date  propaganda  in 
education. 

In  a literal  rewrite  of  history,  the  Salinas 
government  commissioned  new  textbooks  for 
the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  grades  which  sub- 
stantially modify  Diaz’s  image.  This  year,  the 
November  20th  celebration  marks  a new  stage 
in  the  history  of  Mexico  — not  as  a Third 
World  country,  but  as  a Fourth  World  one. 
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HANDLE  WITH  CARE 

S.F.  GENERAL’S  KEMPE  CLINIC  VALUES  FAMILIES 


by  Claudio  Lunstroth 


A cramped  and  isolated  waiting  room,  dirty- 
white  walls  with  little  to  distract  the  eye,  and 
stark  examination  rooms  don't  look  like  a 
prescription  for  success.  But  the  success  of 
the  Kempe  Clinic  at  SF  General  Hospital, 
which  focuses  on  children  who  have  been 
exposed  to  drugs  or  are  otherwise 
emotionally  or  physically  at  risk,  is 
anything  but  isolated  or  stark.  Dr.  Sylvia 
Villarreal  runs  a comprehensive  intervention 
program  that  gives  both  the  children  who  are 
at  risk  and  their  families  a fighting  chance. 

The  clinic  addresses  both  the  medical 
needs  of  its  clients  and  the  emotional  needs. 
The  ultimate  goal  of  the  Clinic  is  to  prevent 
any  further  abuse  or  neglect  of  the  child.  This 
requires  much  more  than  trip  to  the 
pharmacy.  The  Clinic  provides  (or  makes 
referrals  for)  counseling,  parenting  classes, 
child  care,  housing,  continuing  education, 
employment,  support  groups,  and  any  other 
need  that  develops. 

"The  emphasis  on  the  family  is 
especially  important  because  the  family  is 
the  single  most  important  influence  in  the 
child's  life.  We  will  have  limited  success 
with  children  if  we  do  not  also  intervene  in 
effective  ways  with  their  families,"  Dr. 
Villarreal  says  in  the  book  she  co-authored 
with  Lora-Ellen  McKinney  and  Marcia 
Quackenbush,  Handle  With  Care:  Helping 
Children  Prenatally  Exposed  to  Drugs  and 
Alcohol. 

A typical  hour  during  the  Tuesday 
afternoon  clinic  has  Dr.  Villarreal  rushing 
between  her  examinations:  from  the  wrists  of 
a child  with  rickets,  to  the  toe  rash  of  a 
healthy  two-year-old  child  of  a fifteen-year- 
old  teenager,  and  then  to  the  three  children  of 
a mother  with  a history  of  heroiru  and 
alcohol  abuse.  But  Dr.  V.  as  she  is  known, 
doesn’t  rush  during  the  examinations  and  she 
always  confers  with  her  co-workers:  three 
nurse  practitioners,  two  nutritionists,  two 
social  workers,  and  a masseur. 

Dr.  Villarreal,  the  UCSF  Assistant 
Professor  of  Pediatrics  who  founded  the 
Clinic  in  1987,  is  quick  to  point  out  that  it  is 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  team  that  make 
for  the  success  of  the  clinic.  Each  parent, 
usually  a single  mother,  is  required  to  see  the 
Doctor  or  a nurse  practitioner,  the  social 
worker,  and  the  nutritionist.  Parents  of 
babies  exposed  to  drugs  are  required  to  see 
the  masseur  to  learn  how  to  relax  their 
babies'  withdrawal  pains. 

The  Clinic  believes  in  treating  the 
entire  family  for  the  sake  of  the  child  and  the 
mother  (right  now,  there  is  one  single  father 
on  the  caseload  who  is  also  one  of  the 
clinic's  most  conscientious  clients).  Studies 
have  shown  again  and  again  that,  except  in 
extreme  cases,  the  family  is  the  best  place 
for  a child.  And  as  for  the  mothers  — Dr. 


Villarreal  has  ultimate  faith  in  their  love  and 
commitment  to  their  children.  Rather  than 
judge  these  women,  most  of  whom  have  lives 
that  arc  chaotic  in  more  than  one  way.  Dr. 
Villarreal  and  her  colleagues  respect  their 
clients. 

"I  believe  in  the  cliche:  There,  but  for 
the  grace  of  God.  go  I,"  she  explained.  She 
credits  her  heritage  as  a poor  Mcxican- 
American  for  helping  her  to  appreciate  the 
incredible  odds  that  her  clients  overcome.  "I 
feel  responsible,"  she  said,  and  she  is 


background  arc  a barrier  to  drug  abuse. 

Dr.  Villarreal's  commitment  to  her 
clients  cannot  be  missed  during  the 
approximately  fifteen  minute  appointments 
she  holds.  Though  very  professional.  Dr.  V. 
greets  her  clients  with  a warmth  and 
compassion  that  encourages  the  mothers  to 
express  their  questions  and  fears,  and  that 
works  to  calm  the  nervous  children.  She 
strives  to  educate  the  mothers  to  be  better 
parents  without  making  them  feel  any  worse 
than  their  poverty  and  struggle  already  do. 


The  Kempe  Clinic’s  Dr.  Sylvia  Villareal 


grateful  for  the  chances  she  had.  She  hates 
the  holier-than-thou  attitude  that  so  many 
people,  and  institutions,  have. 

Dr.  Villarreal  says  this  attitude  is 
prevalent  and  very  much  mistaken.  She 
points  out  that  drug  abuse  cuts  across 
economic  and  cultural  lines,  that  it  is  not 
only  pregnant  women  of  color  who  take 
drugs  or  alcohol.  Most  institutions  test  for 
drug  exposure  on  a limited,  subjective  basis; 
it  is  the  poor  woman  of  color  who  is  usually 
suspected  of  abuse  and  then  tested.  This 
means  that  the  majority  of  mothers  found  to 
have  exposed  their  babies  to  drugs  or  alcohol 
fit  the  stereotype.  Though  Dr.  Villarreal 
accepts  that  this  is  partially  due  to  the 
financial  constraints  faced  by  most 
institutions,  she  believes  it  is  also  due  to  the 
racist  tendencies  which  say  that  a person's 
white  skin  or  middle-to-upper  class 


Photo  by  David  Powers 

"There's  too  much  pain  for  a woman  on 
drugs  or  alcohol.  They  often  have  no 
support.  Families  are  falling  apart,"  she  said. 
Substance  abuse  and  teen  parenthood  are 
usually  symptoms  of  the  real  problems,  such 
as  emotional  or  economic  poverty. 

Just  under  half  of  the  Clinic's  clients  are 
referred  for  drug  abuse  and  exposure.  Of 
these,  75%  use  or  used  crack  as  their  drug  of 
choice  and  25%  prefer  heroin.  Though  fetal 
exposure  to  drugs  has  very  definite  short- 
term effects  on  babies,  the  long-term  effects 


arc  less  definitive.  Children  outgrow  most  of 
the  effects  of  heroin  or  methadone  exposure. 
And,  according  to  Dr.  Villarreal,  75%  of 
crack  exposed  babies  will  overcome  their 
disabilities  and  become  "indistinguishable" 
from  other  children.  Twenty-five  peredht  do 
show  more  permanent  patterns  of  learning  or 
emotional  disabilities. 

But  the  evidence  is  not  all  in.  In  terms 
of  research  years,  crack  is  still  a young  drug 
and  long-term  studies  have  not  been 
possible.  Dr.  Villarreal  docs  not  try  to 
downplay  the  dangers  of  crack,  but  she 
bristles  at  the  exaggerated  stories  of 
"monster  babies"  whose  lives  arc  hopeless. 
She  points  out  that  the  "permanent" 
problems  can  be  blamed  on  a number  of 
factors,  whether  poverty  or  homelessness, 
neglect  or  physical  and  sexual  abuse,  or  lead 
exposure  and  general  chaos  in  the  family 
setting. 

The  Clinic,  Dr.  Villaneal  feels,  has  been 
successful  in  its  treatment  of  children  who 
arc  at  risk:  the  mothers  arc  conscientious 
about  keeping  their  appointments  and  the 
infant  death  rale  for  this  population  is  low. 
But  the  real  long-term  success  of  the 
program's  goals  arc  not  so  easily  measured. 
The  Kempe  Clinic  strives  to  help  parents 
create  supportive  families  for  their  children. 
But  providing  vitamins  for  a child  with 
rickets  (brought  on  because  the  child's  dark 
skin  didn't  absorb  enough  Vitamin  D from 
the  intermittent  San  Francisco  sun)  and 
evaluating  bone  improvement  is  much  more 
straightforward  than  evaluating  a family's 
chance  of  survival. 

Dr.  Villarreal  would  like  to  see  greatly 
improved  services  and  opportunities  for 
women.  Women  are  victims  to  physical, 
emotional,  and  financial  abuse;  Dr.  Villaneal 
believes  that  if  we  as  a country  arc  going  to 
help  families,  we  must  help  women. 
Necessaiy  policy  improvements,  she  says, 
include  national  health  insurance  which 
covers  prenatal  care,  readily  available  child 
care,  readily  available  residential 
detoxification  programs  which  have 
facilities  for  women  and  their  children, 
alternatives  to  poverty  and  the  drug  culture, 
and  safety. 

The  Kempe  Clinic  has  the  potential  to 
be  a place  of  misery,  one  whose  attitude  is  a 
reflection  of  it's  dingy  environment.  Instead, 
it  houses  an  inspiring  team  of  committed 
individuals  who,  in  Dr.  Sylvia  Villarreal's 
words,  help  children  and  their  families 
"transcend  what  seems  impossible  odds." 


CLAUDIA  W.  BRISSON 

Attorney  at  Law 

THE  SLUMLORD  BUSTER 


Isadora  Duncan  Dance  Center 

AFTER  SCHOOL 

CHILDREN'S  DANCE  ARTS 

(415)  587-0730 

3435  Army  St.  Studio  202  S.F.  CA  94110 


345  Franklin  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94102 


(415)  241-7355 


Complete  Body  Care 

Facials 

F or  Women  and  Men 

Make-Up 

Deep  Pore 

Lessons/Applications 

Rejuvenation 

Day/Evening 

Collagen  Pack 

Commerical 

Herbal  Facial 

Weddings 

Tints  / 

Techniques  In 

Eye  Lash/Eye  Brow 

| MeditationA/isualization 

Mustache  1 

Breathing/Relaxation 

Body  Work  ' 

Other 

Back/Chest  Cleanse 

Gift  Certificates 

Body  Waxing 

Skin  Care  Products 

Stress  Reduction  Massage 

Student/Senior  Discounts 

Irma  Iniguez 

10%  Discount  With  Card 

Licensed  Aesthetician 

By  Appointment  Only 

Se  Habla  Esoahol 

(415)  641-7769 

Contemporary 

& 

Traditional 

African 
Arabic,  Latin 
& 

Caribbean 

Music 


Store  Hours:  M-Sa:  12-7;  Su  1-6 
491 A Guerrero  St.  (between  16th  & 17th),  SF 
(415)  255-8411 
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THE  MOTHER  OF  ALL  CAFES 


by  Katrina  Huston 

a 


rafes  may  come  and  go  but  Picaro 
will  always  be  home. 

Cafe  Picaro  sits  opposite  the  Roxie 
Theater  as  one  of  twenty  cafes  in  the  area. 
Ten  years  ago  it  was  the  only  place  to  rest  and 
read  a book  over  an  espresso  in  the  relative 
isolation  of  16th  Street. 

Carlos  Muela  and  Matilda  Gomez  arrived 
from  Madrid  as  cafe  owners  on  sabbatical,  a 
married  couple  and  partners.  Recognizing  that 
the  folks  who  go  to  the  sort  of  film  offered  at 
The  Roxie  are  the  same  people  who  spend 
hours  in  discussion  over  coffee,  a cafe  was 
bom.  Initially  Cafe  Picaro  was  a combination 
bookstore  and  cafe.  Now  the  books  arc  more 
an  invitation  to  passers  by  to  come  in  spend 
some  time  than  a product  to  be  sold. 

Everything  about  Cafe  Picaro  is  unusual. 
The  menu  was  unprecedented  when  the  cafe 
opened  in  April  of  1982.  Carlos’  cafe  in 
Madrid  had,  of  course,  served  European  cafe 
food.  That  is  to  say,  actual  food.  So,  Picaro 
opened  with  a full  menu  offering  a wide 
variety  of  fish. 

The  menu  now  includes  10  seafood 
entrees,  more  or  less,  nightly.  The  fish  is 
fresh.  The  price  is  cheap.  Swordfish  is  avail- 
able for  $8.00  (including  salad  and  pasta  or 
rice).  The  menu  offers  five  pastas  and  five 
meat  entrees  ranging  in  price  from  $5.00  - 
$8.00. 

With  dinner  there  is  wine.  Not  including 
house  wines  there  are  five  whites  and  ten  reds 
available  by  the  glass,  $2.00  for  the  house, 
$4.00  per  glass  for  the  wines  displayed  on  the 
counter  and  in  the  cooler  The  selection  is 
sophisticated  including  a few  good  and  un- 
usual Spanish  wines. 

Breakfast  is  American  - mostly  eggs  and 
omelets  ($2.50  to  $4.25).  For  lunch,  there  are 
meats,  pasta,  sandwiches,  salads  and  soups 
($2.50  to  $5.25). 

The  walls  of  the  cafe  are  usually  covered 


Art  exhibit  curator  Rob  Trains  and  Picaro  owner  Carlos  Muela. 


Photo  by  Najib  Joe  Hakim 


with  paintings  by  local  artists.  The  cafe  hosts 
musical  performances.  Originally,  the  music 
was  Intemational/Bohemian.  Now  folk  and 
jazz  are  performed  as  well.  Performances  take 
place  nightly. 

When  books  ceased  to  be  a focal  point  of 
Cafe  Picaro  and  became  something  customers 
read  while  they  chewed,  Carlos  opened  La 
Pajarita  (the  paper  bird)  just  across  16th 
Street.  La  Pajarita  is  a bookstore  specializing 
in  international  music.  Six  months  ago  Carlos 
and  Matilda  opened  Esperpento  (it  translates 
as  grotesque,  yet  compelling)  on  22nd  Street, 
a restaurant  specializing  in  Tapas  and  Spanish 
food.  Facing  these  projects,  Carlos  and  Matil- 
da have  left  Picaro  in  the  care  of  General 
Manager  Rob  Trains  during  this  summer. 

Rob  is  typical  of  Cafe  Picaro’s  clientele, 
which  is  to  say  he  is  atypical  of  everything 
else.  His  previous  positions  read  like  the  char- 
acters of  an  obscure  play.  He  has  been:  a 
landscape  painter,  an  award  winning  rock  and 
roll  dancer.  Golden  Gloves  boxer,  Warhol 


Quality  Fast  Service 
at  Low,  Low  Prices 


BENDIX 

BRAKES 

Special  from 

$479S 


CLUTCH 

Special  from 

$24795' 

Guaranteed 
2 yr.,20,000  miles  on  parts 
1 yr.,  12,000  miles  on  labor 

• Front  wheel  drive  included 

• New  factory  parts  for 
imports  and  most 
domestics  (not  rebuilt) 

• Free  lifetime  service 
adjustment 

1 . Pressure  Plate 

2.  Clutch  Disc 

3.  Throw  out  Bearing 

4.  Pilot  Bearing 

Discount  Brake  & Clutch 

740  Valencia  Street  (between  18th  and  19th) 

431  -9400  M-F  7:30  - 7:00  • SAT  8:00  - 6:00 

Murt  present  id  when  service  order  is  written.  Clll  for  winnty  dcutls.  “Most  cirs  ind  light  trucks.  *Meullic  p»ds 
extra.  *We  do  not  piy  our  employees  commissions.  Sometimes  additional  parts  and  labor  may  be  needed  to  complete 
the  repair  properly  Cost  may  oc  substantial.  We  perform  the  highest  quality  service  at  the  lowest  possible  price,. 


Front  or  rear 
Pads  & shoes 
Guaranteed  for  life! 

1 . Free  brake  inspection 

2.  Install  new  Bendix  pads 
or  heavy  duty  shoes* 

3.  Repack  wheel  bearings 

4.  Anti-squeak  treatment 

5.  Road  Test 

* Bendix  Brakes  with  lifetime  guarantee 


SMOG  INSPECTION 

s165 


• 0+7 

for  cert 


Plus  we  will  beat  any 
advertised  price  lower  th« 


ours  by  S2.00 


FREE  RETEST  WHILE  U-WAIT 
_ WH^N_WOR K_l SJpO_NE_HERE_ 1 

LUBE,  OIL&  FILTER 

c«g  /^QC  • Up  to  5 quarts 

^ I • Replace  Oil  Filter 

* ^ • Check  Vital  Fluid  Levels 

" TuNE  UP  fcT service” 

-79 5 47.95  6 cyl.  | 

3/ 4 cyl.  57,95  8 cyl.  | 


Smog  Stop 

4199  Mission  St. 
334-7664 

3 Blocks  from  Silver 
M-F  8-6:30  & 8-5 


Discount  Smog  & 
Lube 

3300  Army  Street 
647-7665 

Olympic  Gas  at  S.  Van  Ness 
M-F  8-6:30  & SAT  8-5 


protege,  assemblage  artist,  longshoreman, 
house  painter,  creator  of  alternative  art  spaces, 
contractor,  and  is  still  working  as  an  artist. 
For  four  years  he  has  been  a patron  of  Cafe 
Picaro.  Before  managing,  Rob  spent  eight 
months  as  a bouncer  at  the  cafe.  He  now 
curates  the  art  exhibits  at  the  Picaro.  In  the 
last  year  he  has  shown  the  work  of  120  artists 
at  the  cafe. 

He  is  sympathetic  to  artists  who  faoe  the 
difficulty  of  getting  shows  at  galleries  and 
non-profit  spaces.  He  provides  an  anti-elitist 
exhibition  space. 

The  criteria  for  exhibition  is  simple:  If 
the  paint  is  dry  and  it  is  framed,  he’ll  put  it  on 
the  wall.  Exhibits  change  about  every  month. 
The  artists  mount  the  shows.  Each  exhibit  has 
a reception  and  there  is  a $5.00  fee  to  the  ar- 
tists for  graphics  cost. 

Good,  cheap  food,  good  lighting  and 
books  have  made  Cafe  Picaro  an  inviting  en- 
vironment. The  most  unexpected  element  is 
the  unusual  clientele  that  has  developed. 

Over  breakfast  I met  John.  He  was 
having  coffee  with  bagel  and  cream  cheese,  he 
scraped  the  tomato,  sprouts  and  onion  off. 
John  is  a postal  worker  and  symphony  oboe 
player.  He  comes  to  Cafe  Picaro  because  he 
hasn’t  cooked  for  himself  since  he  got 
divorced.  Everyday  he  eats  at  Cafe  Picaro. 
“The  atmosphere  is  homey.  I can  come  in, 
have  breakfast,  read  the  paper  and  get  about 
my  business." 

John  was  dining  with  Tim.  Tim  had  cof- 
fee. He  said  it  was  ok. 

Beth  and  Renee  had  the  same  thing. 
Scrambled  eggs  with  potatoes  and  toast.  Beth 
is  the  managing  editor  for  The  Socialist 
Review  so  she  works  in  the  neighborhood. 
Usually  she  has  the  carrot  cake  and  tea.  Renee 
is  the  program  coordinator  for  the  Gay  and 


Lesbian  Alternative  Dispute  Resolution  Ser- 
vice. She  was  just  in  the  neighborhood  using 
Beth’s  fax.  She  likes  the  art  and  noticed  the 
lack  of  it  since  they're  painting  the  walls. 
“It’s  eclectic.  I’ve  never  experienced  anything 
strange  here  that  I didn’t  like.  It’s  a good 
place  to  study.  They  let  you  stay  as  long  as 
you-want.  Good  potatoes.” 

I came  back  for  dinner.  I asked  Theresa, 
at  the  counter,  what  she  liked  for  dinner  and 
she  said  “Milanesa”.  It  was  good.  Really 
good.  A beef  cutlet  breaded  with  herbs  and 
sauteed  with  rice,  bread  and  salad  and  house 
while  wine.  $7.25. 

Brce,  an  interior  designer,  was  also  there 
for  dinner.  She  had  fish.  She  comes  to  Picaro 
a few  times  a month.  “It’s  relaxing.  The 
food’s  cheap  and  good.  If  you’re  meeting 
someone  it’s  a good  place  to  wait.  It’s  com- 
fortable if  you  are  alone.  It’s  very  different 
and  you  can  see  it.  Kind  of  like  life.” 

Ray  was  eating  with  Bree.  He  spends 
summers  in  San  Francisco  on  vacation  from 
London.  He  had  the  flan.  He  liked  it.  For 
dinner  he  usually  has  fish.  He  likes  the  lay  out 
of  the  cafe  and  says  Cafe  Picaro  is  very 
European.  “Good  Spanish  wine.  The  fish  is 
fresh  and  always  good.  It’s  friendly,  you 
don’t  get  hassled.  The  people  at  the  counter 
are  amazingly  nice.  It’s  non-  aggressive." 

I went  over  to  talk  with  Ray  and  Charlie. 
Ray  is  a sculptor  and  installation  artist,  Charlie 
is  an  MFA  candidate  at  Berkeley  in  sculpture 
and  a mixed  media  sculptor.  She  had  grilled 
salmon  with  spaghetti  al  pesio  and  salad.  The 
salmon  was  exceptional.  Ray  had  the  Fet- 
tucini  Alfredo.  It  was  also  good.  They  were 
having  dinner  before  attending  the  Women’s 
Erotic  Film  Festival.  They’ve  been  coming  to 
Cafe  Picaro  for  eight  or  ten  years.  “It’s  not  a 
romantic  meal  but  the  food  is  always  good.  It 
has  gotten  better  over  the  years.  There’s  noth- 
ing like  it.  It’s  unpretentious  and  cheap,  self- 
consciously proletarian.” 

Melissa,  who  works  for  an  answering  ser- 
vice, was  dining  on  a Falafel  she  brought  from 
Cafe  Istambul.  She  said  that  the  coffee  is 
good  and  it’s  a good  place  to  meet  friends 
before  the  bands  start  at  the  bars. 

A man  was  perfecting  his  writing  over 
coffee  in  the  back.  “I  can  be  secluded,  away 
from  people,  yet  not.” 

In  the  past  I have  been  a little  wary  of 
Cafe  Picaro.  It  was  incident  prone.  In  the  past 
few  weeks  I have  enjoyed  being  here.  It  is  a 
comfortable  place.  The  food  is  surprisingly 
good  and  astonishingly  cheap  and,  as  Renee 
said;  1 haven’t  experienced  anything  strange 
here  that  I didn’t  like. 


The  Cafe  Picaro  is  located  at  3120  16th 
Street. 
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FOREMAN  TO  VISIT 
PRECITA  GYM 

P 

I reliminary  indications  arc  that 
George  Foreman,  currently  among  the  top 
contendere  for  boxing’s  world  heavyweight 
title,  will  be  in  town  on  Thursday,  November 
12th,  as  he  is  being  honored  by  the  American 
Cancer  Society  as  Humanitarian  of  the  Year. 

Foreman  will  have  a busy  schedule  to  at- 
tend to,  but  will  still  make  time  to  pay  a visit 
to  the  Precita  Gym  in  the  afternoon,  according 
to  Barbara  Petersen  of  the  ACS. 

A reception  and  dinner  beginning  at  6:15 
will  be  held  for  the  hard-not-to-like  big  man  at 
the  Grand  Hyatt,  345  Stockton  Street.  For 
more  information,  call  the  American  Cancer 
Society  at  (415)  394-7100. 

MISSION  SOCCER  IN  TITLE  RACE 

At  last- glance,  the  Mission  High  boys’ 
soccer  team  was  nipping  at  the  heels  of  first 


place  Wilson  High  and  Lowell  High  in  the 
Academic  Athletic  Association.  Mission,  at  7- 
2,  trailed  the  leaders  by  a single  game  but 
things  have  undoubtedly  tightened  since  Wil- 
son and  Lowell  squared  off  after  press  time. 

In  a recent  8-0  blowout  over  Lincoln, 
Juan  Lopez  scored  four  goals  to  pace  the 
Bears.  Oscar  Guzman  notched  two  goals 
while  teammates  Carlos  Aguirre  and  Gustavo 
Chavfc  kicked  in  one  apiece. 

“Throughout  the  years.  Mission  High  has 
been  a real  soccer  powerhouse,"  said  Alex 
Mendieta,  who  has  coached  the  Bears  the  past 
14  years. 

“We’ve  won  at  least  20  soccer  champion- 
ships including  one  string  of  seven  in  a row." 

While  this  year’s  team  may  not  be  as 
strong  as  previous  teams,  Mendieta  remains 
confident  that  they  will  be  a factor  in  the  up- 
coming playoffs,  which  begin  the  first  week  of 
November  at  Balboa  Stadium. 

Goal  keeper  Juan  Estrada  has  been  steady 
throughout  in  limiting  the  opposition  to  next- 


to-nothing  in  terms  of  scoring. 

Fullback  Omar  Pozo,  midfielder  Chia-Po 
U and  Romeo  Mejia,  the  team  captain,  have 
all  made  major  contributions  to  the  Bears’ 
success  thus  far. 


CLUB  DEPORTIVO  MEXICO  IN 
FIRST  PLACE 

Club  Deportivo  Mexico,  formerly  known 
as  El  Farolito,  has  compiled  a 3-1-1  mark  in 
the  San  Francisco  Soccer  Football  League, 
good  enough  for  a share  of  first  place. 

Greek-Amcrica,  who  lost  to  Club  Depor- 
tivo Mexico  1-0,  was  also  among  the  league 
leaders. 

Carlos  Morales,  a middle  fielder  original- 
ly from  El  Salvador,  is  a welcome  addition  to 
the  team.  Apparently,  a 10-year  ban  for  fight- 
ing levied  against  Morales  has  been  lifted. 

Some  soccer  fans  are  so  impressed  with 
the  24-year-old’s  talent,  they  call  him 
“Maradona",  referring  to  current  soccer  great 
Diego  Maradona. 


GAMBLER’S  SPECIAL 

While  taking  our  annual  trip  to  Reno  for 
the  National  Championship  Air  Races  in  Sep- 
tember, we  came  across  a San  Frandsco-bascd 
National  Football  League  publication  lying  on 
the  Circus  Circus  sport  shook  desk  called 
Sports  Stats  Weekly. 

While  the  five  dollar  price  tag  might  be 
hard  to  swallow  at  first,  the  profits  and  steak 
dinners  that  follow  made  SSW  seem  like  a 
gift. 

Dennis  Ranahan,  a former  Oakland 
Raiders’  P R.  man,  has  20  years  of  pro  foot- 
ball handicapping  experience  under  his  belt. 
He  and  his  staff  can  pick  winners  with  the  best 
of  them  as  evidenced  by  15  consecutive  win- 
ning seasons. 

“Our  top  pick  wins  at  least  68  per  cent  of 
the  time,"  said  Ranahan.  “We  look  at  all  the 
numbers  (stats)  and  then  take  into  considera- 
tion the  motivational  factors.  I think  we’ve 
got  the  best  product  on  the  market." 

In  last  month’s  “Columbo”  column,  for 
example,  SSW  nailed  the  49ere-Falcons  game 
by  predicting  S.F.  would  win  37-7.  The  49cre 
won  big,  as  predicted,  by  a score  of  56-17. 
Nice  job  guys  (and  dolls)! 

To  pick  up  a copy  of  Sports  Stat  weekly 
for  that  winning  edge,  check  out  liquor  stores 
or  newsstands  that  also  carry  the  Daily  Racing 
Form. 

******** 
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,‘Sl  Letter  to  the  Editor 


This  is  a rebuttal  to  an  article  that  was 
placed  in  the  10/16/92  edition  of  Horizontes, 
written  by  its  editor  Juan  Pifarr6.  First  of  all 
I'd  like  to  thank  all  my  friends  and  supporters 
that  have  been  calling  and  sending  letters.  I 
send  a warm  thanks  to  you  who  have  shown 
your  support  by  coming  to  my  restaurant.  It 
shows  me  that  I do  have  supporters  out  there,, 
and  that  a lot  of  you  know  how  hard  1 work  to 
address  the  needs  of  the  24th  St.  Corridor. 

Yes,  I am  not  supporting  the  shelter  for 
young,  undocumented  day  laborers,  but  let  me 
set  the  record  straight  on  my  reasons.  The 
first  reason  is  that  it  is  inappropriate  to  house 
a shelter  in  a commercial  corridor  such  as 
ours.  We’re  in  a serious  recession,  businesses 
are  barely  surviving.  We  need  to  create  a 
stronger  economic  climate  and  not  an  en- 
vironment that  threatens  those  who  come  to 
spend  money  and  support  these  businesses 
that  provide  jobs  for  our  residents.  Then  I 
wonder  about  St.  Peters  Catholic  Church  and 
Dolores  Housing’s  role  in  the  plight  of  these 
homeless  individuals.  Why  don’t  they  pro- 
vide proactive  services?  Our  task  as  a society 
should  be  to  provide  tools  that  enable  people 


to  improve  their  circumstances.  The  Mission 
District  is  home  to  a great  number  of  excellent 
programs  for  alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  English 
as  a Second  Language,  health  and  medical  at- 
tention, and  others. 

As  for  Mr.  Pifarre’s  priorities,  he  needs 
to  look  at  himself  before  criticizing  those  who 
are  actually  working  on  the  problems.  He 
was  once  the  President  of  Mission  Economic 
Development,  and  an  advocate  for  helping 
small  businesses.  Perhaps  as  a resident  of 
Noe  Valley  and  a commuter  to  his  job  in  San 
Jose  he  has  lost  touch  with  what  the  small 
business  community  of  24th  Street  must  face 
each  and  every  day.  Not  that  being  a resident 
of  the  neighborhood  would  have  helped  in  the 
confrontation  that  has  arisen  from  the  home- 
less shelter.  Most  of  the  planning  and  im- 
plementation of  the  shelter  happened  behind 
closed  doors  without  gening  feedback  from 
the  people  affected  the  most  by  it.  This  has 
been  one  of  the  most  frustrating  aspects  of  the 
whole  issue. 

Well,  that’s  not  how  we  do  it  out  here! 
The  project  sponsors  did  not  approach  the 
24th  Street  Merchants  Association,  the  Physi- 
cal Improvement  and  Preservation  Committee 
or  the  overall  24th  Street  Revitalization  Com- 


mittee. A bit  of  internal  politicking  through 
the  Mission  Task  Force  (an  organization  with 
no  real  authority  on  24th  Street)  was  all  it 
took.  If  they  had  gone  through  the  process  of 
informing  the  appropriate  people,  this  whole 
situation  might  have  been  averted.  If  there 
had  been  open  communication  from  the 
beginning,  we  may  have  found  a mutually 
beneficial  solution.  Instead,  here  I am  trying 
to  defend  my  honestly  held  beliefs  and  my 
sincere  efforts  on  behalf  of  economic 
development,  from  someone  with  an  obvious- 
ly personal  axe  to  grind.  So  be  it.  Mr.  PifarTe 
is  exercising  his  rights  to  free  speech  as 
guaranteed  by  the  First  Amendment.  Rest  as- 
sured, that  I too  will  pursue  my  freedoms  and 
rights. 

In  some  ways,  I wish  I were  the  power 
monger  that  Mr.  Pifarre  insinuates.  If  I had 
one-fifth  of  that  control  I would  make  sure 
that  24th  Street  received  its  fair  share  of  city 
services.  The  Police  Department  would  be 
more  active,  the  streets  would  be  clean, 
programs  that  provide  alternatives  to  youth  in- 
volvement in  gangs  would  receive  priority, 
capital  would  be  available  to  small  busi- 
nesses. But  in  the  real  world  (take  note  Mr. 
Pifarre),  I am  one  person  working  with  others 


for  the  betterment  of  our  community.  I have  a 
business  on  24th  Street,  and  I work  as  the 
coordinator  for  the  Enterprise  Zone  for 
MEDA  (a  program  which  benefits  small  busi- 
nesses throughout  most  of  San  Francisco), 
and  I am  the  President  of  the  24th  Street  Mer- 
chants Association.  I am  constantly  working 
for  the  entire  community,  and  I try  to  make  a 
living,  too.  As  it  approaches  midnight,  and  I 
am  still  working  on  t his  response,  sometimes 
I ask  myself  why  am  I doing  this.  It  is  not 
selfish  motivation.  I am  one  member  of  a 
community  and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  all 
flourish  or  fail  together.  How  can  that  be  a 
conflict  of  interest?  The  bottom  line  here  is 
that  Mr.  Pifarre  disagrees  with  me  and  to 
demonstrate  it  he  has  chosen  to  play  dirty 
with  lies  and  innuendo  rather  than  with  open 
communication  and  honesty. 

I suppose  that  I will  suffer  more  abuse 
from  those  who  choose  to  play  this  game.  I 
choose,  however,  to  fight  with  others  who 
believe  in  making  positive  change  and  a con- 
tribution to  our  community. 

Sincerely, 

Rosa  Rivera  - El  Nuevo  Frurilandia 


store 


• Two  truckloads  of  fresh  merchandise  daily 

• 2000  fresh  items  stocked  daily 

• 1000  feet  of  great  clothing  starting  at  950 

• Baby  ejothes  starting  at  650 

• Furniture,  toys,  TV’6,  electrical  items, 

kitchenware,  collectibles,  shoes,  dishes, 
bedding  and  more 

• Jewelry,  accessories,  books 

• 100  different  pair  of  shoes  added  daily 

• Dressing  rooms  provided 

• Bright,  clean,  organized  store 

• Like  a garage  sale  every  day  of  the  week! 


5000  square  feet  <>l  furniture 
up  in  our  nie//,anine 


TWO  GREAT  SALES 
30%  OFF  EVERYTHING 


VETERANS’  DAY 
SALE 

WEDNESDAY 
NOVEMBER 


11TH 

Furniture  not  included 


THANKSGIVING  SALE 


WEDNESDAY 


NOVEMBER 

25TH 

DRAWING  FOR  10 
FREE  TURKEYS 


Since  1973  — the  “BIG  ONE”  in  the  N<DRTH  MISSION 
in  the  landmark  Redlick  Building 

2101  Mission  Street 
comer  of  17th  Street 

861-1132 


fiW 


OPEN: 

9AM  to  8 PM  — Mon.  - Fri . 
9AM  to  6PM  — Sat. 

11AM  to  6PM  — Sun. 
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OPEN  STUDIOS  ’92 


by  Gary  Byrd 

feeling  of  anxiousness  is  in  ihe  air 
as  Mission  artists  scramble  to  prepare  their 
studios  for  the  thousands  of  guests  they  will 
soon  entertain.  What’s  the  occasion?  The 
1 7th  annual  San  Francisco  Open  Studios  is  un- 
derway and  November  7th  and  8th  are  the 
dates  chosen  for  Mission  artists  to  open  their 
studios  to  the  public. 

Since  its  inception  in  1975  the  annual 
Open  Studios  (currently  arranged  by  the  non 
profit  organization  ArtSpan)  has  provided  the 
general  public  with  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
visit  the  workplaces  of  artists.  Last  year  ap- 
proximately 20,000  people  look  part  in  the  art 
event  and  this  year  more  arc  expected. 

A Directory  Exhibition  spans  the  dura- 
tion of  the  visual  arts  event,  late  October 
through  mid  November,  at  SOMAR  Gallery 
(in  the  South  of  Market  Cultural  Center,  934 
Brannan). 

Chuck  Rosenthal,  ArtSpan  Director, 
describes  the  Directory  Exhibition  as  a "good 
starting  point”  for  three  reasons.  First,  art  en- 
thusiasts can  buy  directories  that  include  one 
photograph  of  every  artist’s  work  with  a quote 
from  him  or  her.  Also,  an  area  map  for  the 
self-guided  tour  is  available.  Lastly,  the  Ex- 
hibition displays  one  piece  of  work  from  each 
artist  in  the  1992  program. 

The  central  reason  for  Open  Studios  is  to 
"demystify  the  creative  process,  circumvent- 
ing the  museums  and  galleries  by  going  direct- 
ly in  the  home/studios  of  the  artists,”  says 
Rosenthal. 

The  mediums  used  by  participating  artists 
are  widely  diverse.  Some  artists  work  with 
recycled  materials.  One  woman  paints  ostrich 
eggs  and  another  creates  cake  portraits  (pleas- 
ing to  the  eyes  and  stomach). 

Paintings,  sculptures,  photography, 
crafts,  computer  imaging,  glass  making,  multi- 
media  installations  and  more  are  in  the  studios 
for  perusal. 


Subjects  chosen  by  artists  are  as  varied  as 
the  mediums  each  use.  AIDS,  the  L A.  riots, 
inner  city  struggles,  ethnic  persecutions  are 
just  a few  issues  explored  by  artists. 

Every  studio  on  the  self-guided  tour  has  a 
unique  personality  loaned  to  it  by  its  resident 
artist,  but  generally  there  arc  three  types  of 
studios:  individual  studios  (where  artists  work 
alone),  non-profit  studios  (groups  brought 
together  for  a certain  cause)  and  professional 
studios/galleries. 

Irma  Vega  is  one  of  many  artists  inviting 
the  public  into  her  homc/studio.  Bom  in 
Mexico,  Vega  studied  pottery  and  ceramics  in 
Mexico  City,  Ensenada  (at  the  University 
Autonomous  of  Baja  California),  the  South- 
west and  Europe. 

Using  primarily  clay,  Vega  hand  crafts 
traditional  Mexican/Native  American  pottery 
and  sculptures.  Some  pieces  are  highlighted 
by  carvings  inspired  by  cave  paintings  Vega 
studied  or  has  witnessed  first  hand. 

Vega  also  incorporates  political  issues 
into  her  work.  For  instance,  one  set  of  sculp- 
tures, entitled  "Dance  for  Peace”, Vega  created 
in  protest  of  the  Gulf  War. 

Vega  has  been  involved  in  the  event  for 
three  years  because  “I  work  alone  and  it  gives 
me  the  chance  to  meet  other  artists  and  people 
in  my  neighborhood.” 

Mission  non-profit  organizations  are  also 
participating  in  Open  Studios.  One  such  non- 
profit is  Creativity  Explored  which  began  in 
1982  under  direction  of  Raymond  Patlan  and 
serves  as  an  art  studio  for  disabled  adults. 
Educated  in  both  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  Patlan  is  a mural ist,  lecturer  and  the 
current  Executive  Director  of  Creativity  Ex- 
plored. 

Robert  Margolez  is  one  of  the  ninety  stu- 
dent/artists currently  enrolled  at  Creativity  Ex- 
plored. Margolez  has  participated  in  open 
studios  for  several  years  and  his  talents  are  in 
painting,  textiles,  photography,  ceramics  and 
installations.  When  asked  why  he  shows  his 


art  to  the  public,  Margolez  replied,  “because 
everybody  loves  to  see  it.” 

Professional  studio/galleries  are  also  get- 
ting in  on  the  act.  The  Clay  Studio  at  52 
Julian  is  a 7,000  square  foot  workplace  with 
individual  studios  for  twenty-three  artists.  In 
each  unit  the  artist  is  free  to  explore  his  or  her 
interests.  Once  an  artist  completes  a piece 
there  is  a gallery  in  the  entrance  of  the  space 
to  display  the  finished  product. 

Involved  in  the  Open  Studios  for  three 
years,  owner  John  DeLois  will  continue  to 
open  his  doors,  because  DeLois  wants  to 
"show  young  kids  that  it  is  still  possible  to 
make  a living  as  an  artist...  and  let  people  see 
art  as  a small  business.” 

Not  only  does  the  Open  Studios  program 
give  San  Francisco  artists  an  opportunity  to 
show  their  work  outside  the  traditional  chan- 
nels, but  the  public  also  gets  a chance  to  see 
the  art  produced  in  their  own  communities. 

Mission  resident  Erika  Seligsohn  plans  to 
partake  in  the  self-  guided  tour  and  says  she 


was  "amazed  when  I looked  at  the  map  and 
saw  the  number  of  studios  within  three  blocks 
of  my  apartment.” 

Seligsohn  went  on  to  say  “I’m  looking 
forward  to  seeing  the  creativity  of  my  neigh- 
bors.” 

Artists  with  studios  in  the  Marina,  North 
Beach,  South  of  Market,  Potrero  Hill, 
Bayview,  Bayshore  and  inlying  areas  invite 
the  public  into  their  studios  October  31st  and 
November  1st. 

On  the  following  weekend,  November 
7th  and  8th,  artists  in  the  Mission,  Bernal 
Heights,  Noe  Valley,  the  Castro,  the  Haight, 
the  Richmond  and  the  Sunset  will  open  their 
doors  to  the  public. 

Lastly,  over  125  Hunters  Point  Shipyard 
artists  will  participate  in  the  final  two  days  of 
the  annual  event,  November  14th  and  15th. 

All  events  are  free;  tickets  or  reservations 
are  not  required.  Call  861-9838  for  more  in- 
formation. 


MAELSTROM 

BOOKS 


New  Books  Daily 
Reasonable  Prices 


572  Valencia  St. 
between  16th  & 17th  Sts.) 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
863-9933 


OUR  HOURS: 
Noon  - 7 
Seven  days  a week 


Cultured  Food  in 
A Gallery  Setting 


Wednesday  thru  Saturday 
Dinner  Begins  at  6:00  p.m. 

Sunday  Dumer  Starts  at  4:30  p.m. 


Wednesday  and  Thurtdav  10  a m.  - 9:30  p.m. 
Friday  and  Sarurday  10  a.m.  - 10:30  p.m. 
Sunday  4 30 p.m  ■ 9p.m 


1136  Valencia  • San  Francisco.  CA 


qRAVITY  SPOT 

Cafe  and  Gallery 


94110  • 415  • 282  • 4271 


NEW  AND  USED 

BOOKS  AND  MUSIC 

1173  VALENCIA  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

415-282-1901 

OPEN:  M-SAT.  11-7  P.M. 

BUY-SELL-TRADE 
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CENSORED 


by  Richard  Washboume 

few  months  ago,  standing  in  line  at 
Pancho  Villa's  tacqueria,  I witnessed  a death 
scene:  just  outside,  a young  guy  - barely  old 
enough  to  shave  - lay  on  the  hood  of  a car.  He 
was  bleeding  from  multiple  knife  wounds. 
There  was  blood  everywhere:  on  this  dying 
adolescent,  on  the  hood  of  the  car,  on  the  old 
lady  who  had  stopped  to  comfort  him  and  hold 
his  hand  - even  on  the  two  cops  at  the  scene 
who  stood  by,  checking  their  watches.  By  the 
time  my  quesadilla  was  ready,  the  kid  had  gi- 
ven up  the  ghost.  Five  minutes  later,  the  am- 
bulance arrived. 

Back  in  the  taoqueria,  no-one’s  appetite 
was  adversely  affected  (mine  included).  Ever- 
yone continued  munching  on  those  delicious 
burritos,  empanadas  and  quesadillas  unphased. 

I was  left  wondering  what  would  be  enough  to 
turn  Pancho  Villa’s  patrons  off  their  food? 
Clearly  some  spectacle  far  more  stomach- 
churning  than  a mere  murdered  child  or,  for 
that  matter,  far  more  disturbing  than  the  scores 
of  AIDS-wracked  beggars  lying  in  their  own 
piss  on  the  sidewalk  outside. 

Last  month,  there  was  just  such  a specta- 
cle at  Pancho  Villa’s  - one  so  horrific  that  it 
actually  disrupted  the  eating  pleasure  of  the 
clientele!  This  horrible  spectacle  wasn’t 
something  as  banal  (and  real)  as  another  lo- 
nely death  on  16th  Street,  but  - believe  it  or 
not  - a painting,  and  moreover,  a painting  of  a 


woman  doing  what  every  woman  between  12 
and  50  does  once  a month:  menstruating.  Af- 
ter receiving  dozens  of  complaints,  the  mana- 
gement decided  to  remove  the  offending 
piece. 

Sebastiana  Pastor,  the  artist  of  whose 
show  the  painting  was  a part,  was  completely 
taken  aback  by  the  public  reaction.  It  had  not 
been  her  intention  to  shock  or  offend:  “All  my 
work  is  meant  to  affirm  life.  The  painting  that 
was  censored  is  of  a kind  of  Venus,  a fertility 
goddess.  The  blood  and  the  milk  flowing 
from  her  body  symbolize  regeneration,  rebirth 
and  fertility." 

The  piece  simply  and  effectively  presents 
woman’s  body  as  abundance  and  excess,  i.e. 
in  its  affinity  with  nature.  It  contrasts  with 
another  kind  of  body  that  figures  large  in  Pas- 
tor’s other  work:  the  body  as  repressed  by  our 
culture  and  redesigned  in  terms  of  utility,  mass 
production  and  commoditisation.  Pastor 
paints  this  body  (the  body  of  tampons  and  in- 
fant formula  if  you  like)  as  a plastic  doll:  “I 
want  to  show  how  society  wants  us  to  be 
mass-produced,  plastic  units.” 

Clearly  the  reaction  to  Pastor’s  work 
shows  that  the  old  feminist  cliche  is  glaringly 
true:  that  the  patriarchy  fears  nothing  more 
than  the  peculiar  relation  of  the  female  body  to 
time,  birth  and  death  which  menstruation  evi- 
dences. It  was,  of  course,  this  fear  of  a conspi- 
racy between  woman  and  nature  which  led  to 
the  witchhunts  of  a few  centuries  ago. 


LITERATURE  & POLITICS 
CULTURE  & COMMUNITY 

BOOKS  IN  ENGLISH  & SPANISH 

We  feature  a superb  collection  of 
international  & multicultural  fiction 
888  Valencia  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94110 

(415)  282-9246 


PURPLE  HEART  VET’S 


Furniture 

Books 

Clothing 


FAMILY  THRIFT 
STORE 
621-2581 


OPEN  7 DAYS 
MON-FRI  9-8 
SAT -SUN  10-6:30 


LOWEST  PRICES  v-x  1855  MISSION  STREET 

MONDAY  SENIOR  CITIZENS  DISCOUNT  30%  • Fresh  Stock  Each  Day- 


CASA  VALENCIA 


Furnished  rooms  for  rent  in  the 
sunny  Mission. 

Full  time  manager. 

Laundry  rooms. 

Close  to  shopping  and  all  forms  of 
public  transportation.  All  utilities 
included,  except  telephone. 

Staff  on  duty  24  hours. 


For  more  information  call  552-0825 


So  why  was  Sebastiana  Pastor’s  work 
censored?  Look  at  it  this  way.  seeing  someo- 
ne die  while  you  eat  - that’s  one  thing;  but  ha- 
ving your  whole  system  and  hierarchy  of 
beliefs  called  into  question  while  you  try  to  eat 


your  burrito  - why  that’s  enough  to  make  a 
man  gag! 

Sebastiana  Pastor’s  uncensored  paintings 
are  still  on  display  at  Pancho  Villa’s. 
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995  VALENCIA 
SAN  FRANCISCO  94110 
821-6622 


BRUNCH 

Sat  & Sun  10:00  - 3:00 

LUNCH 

Mon  - Fri  11:00  - 2:30 

DINNER 

Sun  - Thurs  5:30  - 10:00 

Fri  & Sat  5:30  - 11:00 


A Whole  Foods 
Restaurant  and 
Natural  Juice 
Bar 

❖ 

Saturday  & 

Sunday  Brunch 
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ROUND  WORLD 
MUSIC  REVIEW 

V by  Robert  Leaver 

YOUSSOU  AND  BOB 


I oussou  N’Dour.  singer  and 
bandleader,  has  a new  release,  "eyes  open", 
out  on  Spike  Lee's  record  label,  40  Acres  and 
a Mule  Musicworks. 

Born  into  a “griot”  (traditional  musician) 
family,  Youssou  was  raised  in  a rich  musical 
environment.  Intent  on  being  a singer  from  a 
young  age,  he  started  singing  with  the  Star 
Band  in  1975  at  a famous  club  in  the  capital, 
Dakar,  at  only  16  years  old.  In  1977  he 
formed  Etoile  de  Dakar,  which  later  became 
Super  Etoile. 

Like  most  Senegalese  bands,  this  young 
band  played  a music  heavily  influenced  by 
Cuban  bands  such  as  Orquesta  Aragon,  but 
they  were  to  develop  their  own  sound,  trans- 
lating traditional  songs  and  rhythms  into  a 
modem  pop  instrumentation.  They  called 
their  music  "mbalax”,  after  the  Wolof  word 
for  “rhythm”  which  propels  the  music. 

Youssou  and  his  bandmates  bring  many 
diverse  elements  together:  complex  African 
rhythms  played  by  skilled  drummers,  Latin- 
tinged  horns,  Youssou ’s  soaring  griot  vocals, 
a rhythm  core  and  keyboards  that  can  be  truly 
jazzy,  and  guitars  that  echo  funk  n’  soul  and 
reggae. 

Throughout  the  eighties  they  released  a 
cassette  almost  every  six  months.  Youssou 
has  his  own  studio  and  company  to  handle 
recording,  distribution  and  touring.  He  is, 
without  doubt,  the  most  known  musician  in 
Senegal;  his  cassettes  routinely  sell  100,000 
legitimately  which  is  no  small  accomplish- 
ment in  West  Africa,  where  bootlegging  is  the 
main  source  for  music. 

One  of  the  classic  African  records  from 
the  eighties  is  Youssou’s  “Immigres”  - a 


rhythmically  and  lyrically  powerful  song  call- 
ing on  emigres  not  to  forget  their  home, 
reminding  them  of  Senegal  and  voicing  their 
sad  nostalgia. 

As  part  of  the  Amnesty  International  tour 
in  1987  Youssou,  the  lone  African  on  a bill 
with  Sting,  Peter  Gabriel,  Bruce  Springsteen 
and  Tracy  Chapman,  became  an  international 
figure.  A handsome  and  charismatic  man,  he 
energized  the  audience  supported  by  a 
dynamic,  loose-looking  but  tight  playing 
band.  As  he  stretches  a vocal  phrase,  he  can 
raise  goose  bumps  on  your  arms  and  when  the 
talking  drummer  steps  forward,  the  band 
members  spontaneously  erupt  in  an  acrobatic 
frenzy  of  limber  legs  and  lithe  torsos  - jump- 
ing in  sheer  excitement. 

He  has  also  headlined  at  major  festivals 
such  as  the  Mandela  birthday  gig  (one  album 
is  named  after  this  South  African  hero)  and 
WOMAD  concerts  in  Europe.  In  South  and 
North  America,  Europe  and  Africa,  this  band 
has  electrified  its  audience. 

“eyes  open”  is  Youssou’s  most  sophisti- 
cated record  to  date.  This  album  reflects  all 
the  sounds  you  might  hear  in  Senegal  from 
traditional  African  rhythms  to  American  jazz, 
soul  and  rock.  The  production  is  slick  and  has 
drawn  criticism  for  being  too  Western.  If 
Youssou  were  American,  critics  would  be 
calling  this  a state-of-the-art  multicultural 
musical  biscuit,  but  since  he’s  from  Africa 
they  say  he’s  not  being  true  to  his  “roots”. 

To  my  ears,  this  is  a successful  amalgam 
of  Senegalese  and  African-American  music. 
Youssou’s  concerns,  like  his  music,  are 
everyday  life  and  politics  in  a multi-cultural 
Africa.  Some  song  titles  should  give  you  a 
hint:  “Africa  Remembers”,  "Useless 


Weapons”,  “Things  Unspoken",  “Live 
Television”,  “Country  Boy”  and  “New 
Africa”. 

Hopefully,  Spike  Lee  will  be  able  to  help 
Youssou  reach  an  African-American  audience. 
You  can  see  Youssou  and  the  Super  Etoile  de 
Dakar  at  Slim’s  (11th  and  Harrison,  box  office 
621-  3330)  on  Saturday,  November  21st. 

A big  ‘Trie’’  to  Christ  Blackwell  and  Is- 
land records  for  the  care  and  attention  they  put 


into  the  new  Bob  Marley  4 C.D./book  box  set 
called  “Songs  of  Freedom”.  This  limited  edi- 
tion of  (only?!)  one  million  has  78  tunes, 
many  of  them  rare  or  previously  unreleased. 
The  pictures  and  text  in  the  book  provide  a 
good  historical  context  and  some  amusing 
anecdotes.  The  “third  world”  musical  super- 
star  is  a new  development  and  Marley  is  the 
one  who  opened  the  door  and  broke  the  bar- 
rier. Respect  due! 


You  are  Welcome  at  Mission  Dental  Building  for 
all  Phases  of  Dentistry  • 2440  Mission  St.  2B5-9900 

W Peter  Regstorff,  D.D.S.  Robert  C.  Ceniceros,  D.D.S. 

* Ramona  L.  Lauron,  R.D.H.  Bryant  Arant,  D.D.S. 


OPEN  MON-SAT  9-5 


WE  WOULD  LIKE  TO  THANK  OUR  PATRONS  FOR  VOTING  "EL  NUEVO  FRUTILANDIA"  AS  THE  BEST  CUBAN 
RESTAURANT  IN  THE  BAY  AREA.  AS  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  "BAY  GUARDIAN" 


VWt  our  HUGE  SHOWROOM  lor  the  laroetf 
••lection  of  Btcycl**,  Pats  a AccmkxImV  Sf. 


BICYCLES  BY 


SPECIALIZED  schwinn 


and  LOTS  MORE 


Huge  Selection  of  Parts,  Accessories  & Clothing 
EXPERT  & FAST  REPAIRS 
ALL  MAKES  & MODELS 


VALENCIA  CVCLEPV 

1077  Valencia  (Between  21st  & 22nd)  550-6600 


HOURS:  10  - 6 MON  - SAT 
10-4  SUNDAY 
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taqueria 
mexican  grill 


FORMERLY  TEPAXITLAN 


(415)  255-8372 

2198  Folsom  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA941 1 0 

Open  Mon.  to  Sat. 

10  AM  to  8 PM 
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POLITICAL  TOXIC  SHOCK 


by  Jacqueline  Elizabeth  Lctalien 


/ 


sit  here  stuck.  I am  in  presidential 
election  doldrums  because  my  body  is  full  of 
politics  toxins.  I sit  here,  resistant.  I want  to 
make  some  wild  prediction  like  George  Bush 
will  win  on  electoral  votes.  I sit  here,  puzzled. 
I wonder  why  it  is  that  Ann  Richards  is  not 
running  for  president. 

1 truly  want  to  believe  that  democracy 
works;  I was  raised  to  believe  that.  My  father 
had  to  believe  that  because  he  fought  in 
WWII,  and  there  had  to  be  some  good  reason 
for  the  horrors  he  suffered  in  Okinawa.  My 
mother  had  to  believe  that  because  the  govern- 
ment helped  supplement  our  very  meagre  fa- 
mily income. 

I would  have  believed  in  democracy  ex- 
cept that  I saw  the  dogs  set  on  southern  Black 
folks  because  they  wanted  the  right  to  vote.  I 
would  have  believed  in  democracy  except  in 
democracy  I watched  the  assassinations  of 
John  and  Bobby  Kennedy,  Martin  Luther 
King  and  Malcolm  X because  they  were  fin- 
ding their  hearts.  I would  have  believed  in  de- 
mocracy except  that  I watched  women  be 
repeatedly  abused  by  the  system.  I would  ha- 
ve believed  that  except  that  I know  what  hap- 
pened to  Emma  Goldman  and  Sacco  and 
Vanzetti. 

At  times  like  this  election  year,  anarchist 
sayings  haunt  me:  “do  not  vote,  it  only  encou- 
rages them”  Encourages  them  in  their  absur- 
dity and  us  in  our  futility.  Every  presidential 
year  we  seem  surprised  that  there  is  no  real 
choice.  What  are  we  stuck  with  this  year: 


George  Bush,  CIA  man;  Bill  Clinton,  good  ol’ 
boy;  Ross  Perot,  billionaire.  Why  is  it  we  still 
believe  that  people  who  do  not  do  their  own 
grocery  shopping  can  tell  us  what  the  eco- 
nomy needs? 

What  makes  us  believe  that  lawyers  will 
ever  pass  laws  that  are  in  the  interest  of  the 
people.  Laws  create  reasons  for  lawsuits  and 
jobs  for  lawyers.  Parking  laws  do  not  increase 
parking  which  is  what  people  need;  these  laws 
create  illegal  taxes  so  the  legal  regals  can  dri- 
ve around  in  limos.  Sexual  harassment  laws 
do  not  stop  the  harassment;  they  provide  hefty 
civil  fees  for  lawyers.  Anti-discrimination 
laws  do  not  increase  justice;  they  keep  the 
people  fighting  amongst  ourselves.  Anti-cri- 
me bills  do  not  stop  the  flow  of  drugs;  they 
halt  the  activities  of  outlaws. 

So  many  people  have  been  jailed;  there  is 
not  work,  people  are  out  on  the  streets,  scrap- 
ping for  scraps.  Jobs  were  exported  long  be- 
fore the  Free  Trade  Agreement  as  punishment 
for  unionizing.  (Ha!  Ladies  Garment  Workers 
Union,  see  if  you  can  set  up  your  picket  lines 
outside  the  United  States.)  The  homeless  are 
treated  like  criminals  and  welfare  recipients  as 
looters.  And,  every  time  there  is  an  election, 
we  trot  out  to  the  polls  thinking  things  are  the 
worst  they  have  ever  been  and  somehow  vo- 
ting will  make  it  better,  will  return  us  to  our 
true  standard  of  living.  News  folks:  it  has  ne- 
ver been  better  and  this  is  not  the  worst. 

So  my  partner  asks  me  what  I am  going 
to  offer  to  the  readers  of  the  New  Mission 
News  so  we  all  do  not  go  to  bed  in  a funk,  to- 
tally depressed.  1 say,  well  maybe  then  we 
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THE  WOMEN'S  BUILDING 
EL  EDIFICIO  DE  MUJERES 

RENTAL  SPACE 


A ROOM  OF  YOUR  OWN 

at  our  community  center 

• For  meetings,  classes,  benefits 

• Close  to  public  transportaiton 

• Special  rates  for  Non-profits 

• Childcare  space  available  at  special  rates 

• Call  now  (hablamos  espanol) 


3543  1 8th  St*San  Francisco*CA*94  1 10*41  5-43  1-1  180 


will  dream.  Maybe  we  will  dream  the  mea- 
ning of  the  anarchist  saying,  “build  the  new 
society  in  the  vacant  lots  of  the  old.”  Maybe 
we  will  dream  that  when  a shelter  for  the  ho- 
meless wants  to  come  into  our  neighborhoods, 
we  will  welcome  them  and  ask  what  we  can 
do  to  help.  Maybe  we  will  dream  what  it  feels 
like  to  respect  each  other,  to  help.  Maybe 
we’ll  dream  what  it  feels  like  to  respect  each 
other.  Maybe  we’ll  dream  that  it’s  possible  to 
feed  every  human  being  on  this  planet.  May- 
be we’ll  dream  how  we  can  come  together  and 
chant  “there’s  no  government  like  no  govern- 
ment.” 

When  we  wake  up,  we’ll  put  our  dreams 
into  action.  Mother  Theresa  makes  these 


dreams  happen  every  day.  She  feeds  thou- 
sands of  the  poorest  of  the  poor  without  mo- 
ney from  the  Catholic  Church.  She’s  not 
alone.  Thousands  of  ordinary  people  like  her 
save  the  waterfront  in  Berkeley,  expose  the 
Love  Canal,  change  Jim  Crow  laws,  stop 
gangs  from  fighting,  bring  solace  to  crack  ba- 
bies. Thousands  of  us  write  poems  even 
though  poets  are  outlaws  in  this  country 
Maybe  when  we  wake  up,  we’ll  realize  we 
don’t  need  the  politicians  and  billionaires; 
we’ll  realize  that  they  need  us.  The  change 
will  happen  when  we  finally  realize  that  “the 
only  thing  worse  than  the  will  to  command  is 
the  will  to  obey.” 
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FREE  INFORMATION. . 

CHECK  ITEMS  WANTED,  CUT  AD  OUT,  MAIL  TO: 

San  Francisco  Recycling  Program 

1145  Market  ST.  #401 
San  Francisco,  CA  94103 

ALLOW  2 WEEKS  _ , 

| | Eco  Holiday  Guide 

Ideas  to  spending  an  ecological 
and  economical  holiday  season 

| | San  Francisco  Recycling  Centers  Guide 

Buy-back  and  donation  centers  in  S.F 

Garbage  Cans  and  Can’ts 

What  are  hazardous  materials  and 
how  to  dispose  of  them 


ogram  ^ (OMPOtf 


J Environmental  Shopping  Guide 

Shop  cheaply  and  environmentally 

□ Let’s  Do  It  Right! 

The  hows  and  whats  of 
curbside  and  apartment  recycling 

] Oil  Recycling  Locations 

Motor  oil  is  a hazardous  waste 
Here  is  where  to  take  them 


] Home  Composting  Guide 
| | Worm  Composting  Guide 
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FANTASY  TRAVEL 

MEXICO 

Mexico  City $335.00  RT 

Guadalajara $310.00  RT 

Puerto  Vallarta $198.00  RT 

Zactecas $298.00  RT 

HAWAII 

7 Nights  Waikiki  (hotel  & air) $369.00 

CENTRAL  AMERICA  

El  Salvador $580.00  RT 

Nicaragua $580.00  RT 

Guatemala $399.00  RT 

Costa  Rica $399.00  RT 

CRUISES 

JUBILEE  • 7 day  Mexican  Riviera) $699.00 

HOLIDAY  • 7 day  Western  Caribbean $999.00 

OTHER: ask  !!! 

Call  Noe  mi  • (415)  824-4139  • 3240  - 21st.  St.  S.  F. 


**+**+++*+**+** 


Chinese  food,  seafood,  grill, 
sandwiches,  salads  & espresso. 


2$ 


3296  22nd/Valencia 
SF  824-8080 

Open  7 days  a weeK 
Mor  80^0-30^  Tue-Fri  8 am-11  pm 
Sot-Sun  9 om-ll 
Breakfast  Lunch  &0,n^er 


*+***+****++*+* 


she  needs.  It's  properly  balanced  for  your  kittens'  growth  too.  Treat  your  queen— or 
uttens— royally  with  Science  Diet 


Jim  Cert  - Czech  songwriter,  accor- 
dionist and  all-around  scary  bridge  troll  per- 
forms, dazzles  and  leers  at  Radio  Valencia, 
1199  Valencia.  8 PM,  Free,  826-1199. 

MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  2 


Elena  Poniatowska  • one  of  Mexico’s 
most  gifted  women  of  arts  and  letters  is 
Intersection’s  writer  in  residence  this  month. 
She  reads  from  her  novels  tonight  and  lectures 
11th  at  446  Valencia,  both  nights  8 PM.  $4-5, 
626- ARTS 


Rooms  for  the  Dead  1992  - the  Mission 
Cultural  Center’s  perennial  exhibition  is  back, 
kicking  off  with  an  opening  reception  3 PM 
and  Day  of  the  Dead  Candlelight  Procession  at 
7 PM  at  2868  Mission.  Exhibition  continues 
through  28th,  821-1155. 


WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  11 

A Chorus  of  Stones  - a look  into  the 
private  life  of  war  and  book  discussion  with 
Susan  Griffin  at  the  Women’s  Building,  3543 
18th  Street.  7:30  PM,  $7-20, 431-1180. 


Monday  Night  Marsh  - short  (15-20 
minute)  performances  by  a rotating  cast  of  ar- 
tists at  968  Valencia  (also  9th,  16th,  23rd  and 
30th).  8:30,  6 PM,  call  641-0235  for  per- 
formers. 


Pamela  Z and  the  Art  Guys  - original 
pieces  for  voice,  digital  delays  and  feats 
“never  seen  before  by  man,  woman  or  beast!” 
at  the  Marsh,  968  Valencia.  8:30  PM,  $6, 
641-0235. 


TUESDAY.  NOVEMBER  3 

Pet  Sematary  Workshop  - mourn  your 
lost  pet  or,  if  you  don’t  have  one,  feel  all  over 
miserable  for  Millie’s  approaching  des- 
tatusization  at  the  SPCA  Pet  Loss  Support  at 
2500  16th.  7:30  PM,  554-3050  for  confirma- 
tions. (The  SPCA  is  also  the  polling  place  for 
a wide  area  of  the  Mission  and  South  of 
Market  bordering  the  freeway  so  you  can 
come  in,  watch  the  reptiles  slither,  ponder  the 
politicians,  vote  Millie  away  to  the  cornfield, 
mourn  your  pet  and  be  home  for  the  election 
news.) 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  4 

Mary  Frances:  A Taste  of  Life  - 
documentary  film  portrait  of  author  M.F.K. 
Fisher  at  the  Roxie  kicking  off  the  8th  annual 
Film  Arts  Festival.  3117  16th  Street,  7 PM, 
552-FILM. 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  6 

11th  Annual  Encuentro  del  Canto 
Popular  - take  the  22  north  and  stroll  along 
Marina  Green  to  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  3301 
Lyon  where  Haitian,  Nicaraguan,  Brazilian 
and  other  Latin  musicians  perform.  8 PM, 
also  7th,  call  252-5957  for  ticket  information. 

Provocative,  Primal  Poetics  Promised  - 
at  the  Spoken  Words  Savages  Series  at  the 
Elbo  Room,  647  Valencia.  Joie  Cook  ("My 
Body  is  a War  Toy",  “Acts  of  Submission”) 
and,  from  the  Motor  City,  Dominique  Lowell 
("Lunch  Eating  Motherfuckers")  serve  up  the 
soup.  9 PM.  $4-5,  558-8112. 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  7 


THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  12 

Sing  Sing:  J.  Edgar  Hoover  - world 
premiere  of  Michael  Daugherty’s  new  com- 
position with  Mr.  Bungle’s  “Success  in  Life”, 
Bob  Ostcrtag’s  “All  the  Rage”  and  Scott 
Johnson’s  “Rainfall/Fragility"  as  interpreted 
by  the  Kronas  Quartet  at  Theater  Artaud,  450 
Florida.  8 PM  through  14th.  $20,  621-7797. 

Feral  Cat  Alert!  - the  Animal  Control 
and  Welfare  Commission  of  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors discusses  their  proposed  new  cat 
shooting  policy  opposed  by  the  SPCA  which 
would  rather  castrate  them  (hey,  think  of  it  as 
a test  for  son-of-Prop.  J,  the  anti-  homeless  in- 
itiative which  probably  passed  a week  ago). 
“The  Chairman  has  informed  us  that  tes- 
timony from  feral  cat  advocates  will  not  be  al- 
lowed at  that  meeting,”  so  get  down  and  get 
ready  for  some  fur-flying,  cat-scratching  fun. 
Work-within-the-system  types  call  the  SPCA 
at  554-3000  for  orders,  others  do  what  you 
will  at  McLaren  Lodge,  beginning  5:30  PM. 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  13 

Applied  Meditation  - workshop  on  in- 
tuitive problem  solving  with  Margo  Adair  at 
Tools  for  Change  at  an  undisclosed  location 
for  an  undisclosed  price...  call  252-583 8 for 
information. 

Men  on  Men  - get  unlucky  with  Kevin 
Killian,  Stephen  Beachy  and  D.  L.  Alvarez 
reading  at  the  Elbo  Room,  647  Valencia. 
9PM,  $4-5,  558-8112. 

Puerto  Rican  Film  Night  - at  New  Col- 
lege sponsored  by  Puerto  Rican  Newsletter 
and  Cine  Accion.  777  Valencia,  7 PM,  $4-5, 
677-3721. 


BERNIE’S  PET 
SUPPLIES 

WE  DELIVER  ($5.00  Service  Charge) 

1367  Valencia 

(Near  24st  and  BART) 
550-2323 

WINNER  OF  THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
DIET  EXCELLENCE  AWARD 


SCIENCE  DIET. 


Free  Children’s  Concert  - presented  by 
Encuentro  (see  6th  above)  at  Buena  Vista 
Elementary,  2641  25th  Street.  Noon,  252- 
5957. 

Old  Wives  Tales’  SALES  - 16%  off 
everything  in  the  store  for  its  16th  birthday. 
1009  Valencia,  also  8th. 

SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  8 

Splatter  Trio  - live,  naked  jazz  at  Radio 
Valencia  with  Dave  Barrett,  Myles  Boisen  and 
Gino  Robair.  1199  Valencia,  8 PM,  Free!, 
826-1199. 

O No,  Coronado  - Craig  “Tribulation 
99"  Baldwin  turns  his  found  film  magic  on  las 
conqui st adores  and  their  modem  manifesta- 
tions... "gambling  casinos,  trailer  parks  and 
faux-  Pueblo  malls".  7:15  PM  at  the  Roxie 
with  other  films,  863-1087  or  552-FILM. 


SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  14 

Homo  For  the  Holidays  - musical  com- 
edy review  by  John  F.  Karr  and  F.  Allan 
Sawyer  including  “Act  Wackier",  “The  12 
Steps  of  Christmas,  "Solstice  at  the  Pink  Pen- 
tagram Piano  Bar",  “Homo  Alone”  and  other 
turkeys  with  all  of  the  stuffing  opens  at 
Theatre  Rhinoceros  through  December  19th. 
292616th,  $11-17,861-5079. 

SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  15 

Alliance  Building  - workshop  with 
Margo  Adair  and  Sharon  Howell  on  “healing 
the  schisms  across  the  lines  of  race,  class,, 
gender,  sexual  orientation...  developing  sen- 
sitivity to  difference,  equalizing  power  among 
us,  building  relations  of  mutual  under- 
standing”, etc.  Semi-automatic  weapons  dis- 
couraged. Sec  13th  for  information. 
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The  Women’s  Way  - a 5K 
walk/run/racewalk/roll  will  be  held  at  the  Con- 
servatory in  Golden  Gate  Park  to  benefit  non- 
profit women's  organizations.  Anna  Chavez 
of  KPIX-5  Eyewitness  News  is  Honorary 
Chair.  431-6944  to  register. 

The  Other  Side  of  Now  - poetry  perfor- 
mance with  the  Wordwind  Poetry  Chorus,  Q. 
R.  Hand,  Alfonso  Texidor  and  more  poets  and 
musicians  at  ATA  in  a special  3 PM  show. 
992  Valencia,  $4,  824-  3890. 

Jack  and  the  Giant  - the  San  Francisco 
Mime  Troupe  in  a rare  indoor  performance  for 
children  at  Teatro  Mision,  2868  Mission.  1 
and  2 PM,  $2-4,  821-1155.  “Where  are  the 
books?  Where  are  the  bucks?  Where’s  the 
vision?  And  why  is  the  giant  eating 
teachers?” 

TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  17 

Iron  Joe  Bob  - Joe  Bob  Briggs  at  A 
Clean  Well  Lighted  Place,  601  Van  Ness. 
Learn  the  meaning  of  life  and  steal  stuff.  7:30 
PM,  Free,  441-6670. 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  18 

The  Qube  Chix  - performers  with  hair 
clippers  of  “I  Want  a Bald  Boyfriend"  with 
Pamela  Z,  Mark  Wyman  at  the  Marsh,  968 
Valencia.  8:30  PM.  $6,  641-0235. 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  20 

The  Garrison  Tapes  - tribute  to  the 
recently  deceased  conspiracy  monger  at  the 
Roxie  directed  by  John  Barbour  through  Nov. 
22nd.  863-1087. 

Toontown  Rats  - Keith  Knight’s 
forum/screening  of  perverse  animation  at 
ATA  fea»«res  Erik  Kuntzen,  Eve  Gilvert  and 
more.  992  Valencia,  8:30  PM,  $3-5,  824- 
3890. 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  21 

In  Land  of  War  Canoes  - ATA’s 
Native  Notions  film  series  kicks  off  at  992 
Valencia.  8:30  PM,  $5,  824-3890  for  program 
info. 

SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  22 

29  years  - and  counting.  Raise  a glass  to 
Jim  Garrison  and  repeat  five  times,  “Petra 
Kelly’s  murder  was  a love  suicide  pact”. 

Mother  Scorpion  Country  - a tale  of 
life  and  love  from  the  Miskito  Indians  of 
Nicaragua  at  Teatro  Mision,  2868  Mission. 
1:30  and  3:30  PM,  $3-5,  821-1155.  Especial- 
ly for  children. 

MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  23 

Portraits  of  Anorexia  - personal  stories 
of  excessive  dieters  at  the  Roxie,  16th  and 
Valencia.  Three  shows,  filmmaker  in  person. 
No  popcorn! 

TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  24 

Real  Voices  - Monologues,  scenes  and 


pieces  from  works  in  progress  by  Tale 
Spinners’  writers  of  the  Oral  History 
Playwrights  Project  at  the  Marsh,  968  Valen- 
cia. 8 PM,  $6,641-0235. 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  25 

Framing  Lesbian  Fashion  - deep  study 
of  tailored  suits  and  flannel  shirts  at  the  Roxie 
in  3/4"  video.  Six  shows,  863-1087. 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  27 

Hot  Tamale  - Rainbow  Theatre  presents 
Roy  Conboy’s  play  about  a young  girl  who 
“searches  for  the  hottest  tamale  in  the  world” 
at  Teatro  Mision,  2868  Mission.  $5-10, 
through  December  5th,  695-  6970. 

Man  of  Ashes  - called  the  Tunisian  “My 
Private  Idaho”  at  the  Roxie  through  Dec.  3rd 
at  the  Roxie,  863-1087. 

Tijuana  Caliente,  Cyber  Gypsy  - a 
night  of  mad  Aztec  hi-tech  at  ATA,  992 
Valencia  with  Gerardo  Navano  and  Vidiata 
Zacatecana,  among  others.  992  Valencia,  8 
PM,  $6,  824-3890. 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  28 

Vampire  Exposed  - the  children  of  the 
damned  flap  over  to  the  Cowell  Theater  at 
Fort  Mason  for  a benefit  for  HEAR,  the  pro- 
gram that  fights  deafness  among  rock  fans 
(and  bloodsuckers).  9 PM,  $10  at  the  door  or 
(707)  935-02476.  “Eternal  life,  power, 
romanticism,  lack  of  disease  and  immor- 
tality... such  is  the  appeal  of  the  Vampire.” 

Goodbye  Columbus,  and  Good  Rid- 
dance - video  essays  on  colonialism  at  ATA, 
992  Valencia.  8:30  PM,  $5,  824-3890. 

ONGOING 

Theatre  - “Gakuya  (The  Dressing 
Room)",  an  examination  of  “the  ephemeral 
line  between  life  and  death”  at  Noh  Space, 
2840  Mariposa  at  Alabama  through  15th.  $8- 
15,  621-0507.  “One  Day  in  the  Life  of 
Florence  D’Ambrisi”  in  which  a single 
mother/pizza  waitress  struggles  to  raise  $350 
to  pay  off  a flood  of  debts  at  the  Marsh,  open- 
ing November  7th  through  December  12th.  8 
PM,  $7-  12,  641-0235.  “Without  A Net”,  an 
original  review  by  older  gays  and  lesbians  at 
Theatre  Rhinoceros  Nov.  6-15th,  followed  by 
Alan  Bowne’s  “A  Snake  in  the  Vein”  Nov.  19 
- December  19th  (861-5079  for  info  on  both). 
“Dancing  With  the  Mission"  continuing  at  the 
Mission  Cultural  Center,  2868  Mission  (821- 
1155),  through  8th. 

Senior^Youth  - “Listen  to  our  Elders, 
Listen  to  our  Children”  is  a program  bringing 
together  youth  and  elders  in  community  art 
collaborations.  Young  volunteers  or  old 
timers  with  stories  to  tell  should  contact  Jen- 
nifer Swan  at  495-7211. 

Film  - Film  Arts  Festival  Nov.  4-8th  at 
the  Roxie.  Too  much  fun.  Look  for  the  calen- 
dar or  call  863-1087  or  552-FILM. 

Photography  - Intersection’s  “New 
Works  in  Photography”  competition  accepting 
entries  through  December  1st.  Call  626-  2787 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


GIFTS  OF  THE  GODDESS 


Sacred  Arts,  Crafts,  and  Supplies 
Books*Candles*Incense 


973  Valencia  Street 
San  Francisco  CA  94110 
9415)  647-8406 


Sacred  Arts 
Candles 
Incense 
Books 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 
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NOW  OFFERING: 


HOURLY  RENTALS  f 

IBM  Computers  / Typewriters 


EXTENDED  SERVICE  HOURS 

Now  from  8:00  am! 


COMPUTER  SALES  & TRAINING 


We  also  continue  to  provide  our  customary 
professional,  fast  and  affordable  services: 

. SECRETARIAL 
. WORD  PROCESSING 
. RESUMES 

. TAPE  TRANSCRIPTIONS 
. TRANSLATIONS 
. DESKTOP  PUBLISHING 
. TYPESETTING 
. FAX 

. NOTARY  PUBLIC 


the 

OFFICE  HOURS: 
Monday  - Friday 
8 AM -6  PM 

ELI/ES 

Saturday 
10:30  - 2:30  pm 
Call  for  emergencies  ! 

OFFICE  SUPPORT  SERVICES 

3362  - 24th  Street  • S.F.  CA  94110 
(415)  824-4418  • FAX  285-5731 
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^DONDE  ESTA  MARIA? 


by  Al  Rose 

The  last  time  i saw  maria, 

SHE  WAS  ON  HER  WAY  TO  THE 
MARKET  TO  BUY  SOME  MILK. 

Then!  — she  disappeared. 

I have  heard  of  desaparacidos  (the  disap- 
peared) throughout  Latin  America.  I remem- 
ber seeing  a movie  about  it  called:  MISSING. 

Maria  told  me  she  had  come  to  the 
United  States  to  escape  the  war  in  her 
homeland  country.  There  — many,  many, 
many  of  her  friends,  her  relatives,  her  family... 
simply  disappeared. 

Never  to  be  seen  again  or  never  to  be 
heard  from. 

No  one  knew  where  they  had  gone. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  way  of  finding  out 
what  had  happened  to  them. 

And  the  people  who  tried  to  find  out  — 
they  would  shortly  thereafter 

disappear  too. 

Maria  would  always  have  a big  smile  on 
her  face  when  she  told  me  how  happy  she  was 
to  be  in  a city  where  no  one  would  just  disap- 
pear. She  said  Christmas  was  coming  and  she 
taught  me  how  to  say  Merry  Christmas  in 
Spanish:  Feliz  Navidad. 

I would  meet  her,  from  time  to  time,  at 
the  comer  of  24th  and  Mission.  We  would  eat 
a McDonald’s  meal  together  as  if  we  were 
eating  a fourteen  serving  meal  at  some  fancy 
five  star  restaurant.  It  was  her  way.  Some 
would  call  her  "simple”.  Simple  minded.  Big 
things  were  not  important  to  her.  As  long  as 
the  little  things  were  there.  She  learned  to  ac- 
cept what  she  had. 

And  that  was  that. 

“Al,  some  pendejo  said  I was  nothing  but 
a ’WET  BACK’.  I do  not  understand,  Al. 
Please  explain  to  me.  How  can  it  be  wrong? 
To  try  to  go  to  a better  place.  To  try  to  live  a 
more  happier  life.  Even  if  you  must  swim 
across  a river  to  do  such  a thing,  to  be  able  to 
get  there.  So  what? 

“If  that's  being  a WET  BACK,  1 pray  to 


God  my  back  never  dries  off.” 

(Donde  esta  Maria?) 

So  — for  Maria,  to  go  to  the  market  to 
buy  some  milk  — was...  for  her...  a big  thing. 
Because  she  was  happy  to  be  ’in  the  land  of 
the  free’.  Happy  to  live  without  the  fear  of 
being  taken  away  for  no  reason.  Like  so  many 
of  her  homeland  friends  she  knew  who  had 
had  the  bad  luck  to  discover  that  that  could 
happen. 

Whenever  I would  meet  Maria,  we  would 
meet  at  24th  and  Mission  Streets.  It  was,  what 
lovers  call,  our  meeting  place. 

I would  talk  to  her.  And  she  would  tell 
me:  “You  know,  AJ,  my  English  is  not  all  that 
good.”  And  then  I would  tell  her:  “You  know, 
Maria,  my  Spanish  is  not  all  that  good.”  And 
we  both  would  laugh. 

(Donde  esta  Maria?) 

Maria  was  last  seen  standing  on  the 
corner  of  24th  and  Mission  Streets.  Suddenly 
there  was  a wall  of  uniformed  men.  Walking 
shoulder  to  shoulder.  Down  the  street.  Maria 
was  trapped.  With  no  where  to  run.  They 
herded  all  the  people  who  were  on  24th  Street 
into  a waiting  bus.  Maria  tried  to  tell  the 
policeman  that  her  English  was  not  all  that 
good.  She  tried  to  explain  she  was  on  her  way 
to  buy  a bottle  of  milk.  The  policeman  did  not 
understand  a word  of  Spanish. 

(Donde  esta  Maria?) 

The  people  who  got  arrested  with  Maria 
told  me,  for  reasons  they  did  not  understand, 
they  put  all  the  Spanish  speaking  people  on  a 
separate  bus.  Being  a reporter  and  having 
covered  the  Mayor's  election,  I went  to  the 
Mayor’s  office.  Knowing  that  the  Mayor’s 
staff  knew  m,  and  perhaps,  they  would  help 
me  to  locate  Maria.  They  told  me  that  they 
did  not  have  any  information  on  a Maria 
Lopez,  to  try  The  Missing  Persons  Depart- 
ment. The  Missing  Persons  Department  told 
me  they  could  give  me  no  information  about 
Maria.  A nice  lady,  who  spoke  Spanish,  who 
had  eyes  that  said:  that’s-the-way-it-is,  told 
me: 


I responded:  “Imposible.  Porque?” 

(Impossible.  Why?) 

Christmas  is  nearing.  I miss  Maria.  She 
told  me  that  this  Christmas  was  going  to  be 
her  first  Christmas  in  the  States.  In  the  beauti- 
ful city  of  San  Francisco.  She  taught  me  how 
to  say  Merry  Christmas  in  Spanish  (Feliz 
Navidad).  We  even  went  to  the  Mission 
Dolores  Church.  Pryed  together.  And 
together,  we  lit  a candle,  for  Our  Lady  of 
Hope.  For  all  the  missing  people  she  knew 
who  disappeared  in  her  homeland  country. 

Like  I have  written:  Christmas  is  coming. 
I miss  Maria.  So  — 1 wander  over  to  24th  and 
Mission  Street.  Thinking  somehow  (just 
somehow)  I will  see  Maria.  Standing  there. 
Her  smiling  face.  The  men  who  gather  around 
the  BART  station  entrance  notice  I come 


Donde  esta  Maria? 

As  I am  walking  away  I can  hear  the  men 
talking:  “That  man  with  the  sad  face.  He  tells 
every  one  'Feliz  Navidad’.  But  he  keeps  look- 
ing for  that  missing  woman.  The  one  they  call 
Maria.  The  one  who  disappeared.  Right  here. 
On  this  very  comer.  On  this  very  spot  where 
we  are  now  standing.  One  would  not  think 
such  a thing  could  possibly  happen  here.  Here 
in  the  States.  Here  in  the  most  beautiful  world 
famous  city  of  San  Francisco." 

I stand  on  24th  and  Mission  Street. 

I greet  everyone/anyone /whoever  comes 
close  enough  to  hear  me. 

“Feliz  Navidad,  Maria.  Where  ever  you 

are.” 

(Donde  esta,  Maria?) 
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BUBBA  DEVIL 


by  Frank  Deadbeat 

A I write  this  on  October  20,  a friend 
of  mine  is  already  planning  a Clinton  Victory 
Party. 

“Taking  a bit  of  a chance  there,  aren't 
you?"  I say. 

"No  more  than  you  are  by  writing  about 
it" 

Which  is  true:  writing  these  articles  2 
weeks  before  they’re  published  means  I’m  al- 
ways taking  a chance  on  anything  topical,  but 
what  the  hell.  George  Bush  sure  looks  like 
history,  he  smells  like  history,  he  tastes  like 
history,  therefore:  George  Bush  must  be  his- 
tory. 

With  radios  across  the  country  blaring 
“Happy  Days  Are  Here  Again”,  we  wax  en- 
thusiastic over  what  a Democratic  victory  will 
mean  for  us  and  our  beloved  nation.  Already 
we're  filling  out  fraudulent  welfare  applica- 
tions, setting  fire  to  a yankee  flag  and  using  it 
to  light  our  marijuana  cigarettes.  “Oh  man,”  1 
say,  exhaling  a cloud  of  purple  smoke,  “it’ll 
sure  feel  good  to  worship  Satan  openly 
again!" 

“Yeah",  my  friend  says,  “me,  I plan  to 
impregnate  as  many  hairy-  legged  feminists  as 
possible,  just  to  give  them  the  pleasure  of 
having  abortions  in  the  name  of  our  Dark 
Lord.” 

“What  about  lesbians?  Some  of  them 
might  want  to  have  abortions,  too.” 

“We’ll  use  artificial  insemination.  They 
could  conceive  and  abort  all  in  the  same  day, 
in  the  same  clinic!” 

“And  if  a woman  wants  to  keep  her  baby, 
to  raise  in  pagan  service  to  the  Antichrist  Bill 
Clinton?” 

"She  can  be  a welfare  mom!  Millions 
and  millions  of  welfare  mothers,  paid  for  with 
a 100%  tax  increase  on  middle-class  Chris- 
tian§J2-- — ** 

We  trade  high-fives.  “Of  course,  we’ll 
have  some  extra  money  after  we  dismantle  the 


entire  military-industrial  job  base  in  the  name 
ofeco-pacifism...” 

“Give  it  to  Hollywood  for  a campaign  of 
radio  and  television  ads  ridiculing  conserva- 
tive family  values!" 

“’Ozzie  and  Harriet  on  crack’!” 

"'Ward  Cleaver:  child  molester’!” 

"Nancy  Reagan  with  a bottle  of  booze  in 
one  claw,  a wire  coat  hanger  in  the  other!” 
“And  if  there’s  any  money  left  other,  wc 
can  use  it  to  finance  the  resurgence  of  Interna- 
tional Communism!  We’ll  invite  the  Cubans, 
the  Chinese,  the  entire  Third  World  to  im- 
migrate to  the  United  States,  and  then  put  all 
of  them  on  welfare  too!” 

“In  the  name  of  relativistic  multicul- 
turalism!” 

"Godless  nihilism!” 

“Glorious  HE-donism!" 

“What  are  you,  a homo?  That’s  okay, 
we’ll  make  you  a teacher  in  an  all-boys’ 
Catholic  school!  Add  'Homosexual 
Recruitment’  and  "Pederasty’  to  the  cur- 
riculum of  every  public  and  private  school  in 
the  land!" 

“Like,  ’Sodom  and  Gomorrah  Middle 
School’!” 

“Like,  'John  Waytje  Gacey  Jr.  High’!’’ 
“Let’s  not  forget,  though,  most  convicted 
child  molesters  are  straight...” 

“So  let  ’em  out  of  prison  early  — give 
’em  work  furloughs  as  elementary  school 
janitors!” 

“Unclog  the  legal  system  by  reducing  the 
penalty  for  murder  to  one  hour  of  community 
service  in  a day  care  center!" 

"Willie  Horton  for  Attorney  General!” 
"Dennis  Peron  for  Surgeon  General!" 
“Hemp  for  the  masses!” 

"L.S.D.  in  the  water  supply!" 

"Wavy  Gravy  for  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  get  it?” 

“Turn  all  the  energy  we  put  into  building 
bombs  and  tanks  and  cars  and  computers  into 
making  veggie  burritos,  brewing  holistic  beer, 


growing  pot  and  parading  naked  up  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue!  Hail  Gaia!" 

“Hail  Mephisto!  Round  up  all  the  Fun- 
damentalists and  put  'em  on  ’American 
Gladiators’!” 

“Feed  'em  to  the  lions  as  an  opening  act 
for  devil-serving  Rap  and  Heavy  Metal 
coliseum  rock  bands!  Televise  is  once  a week 
for  the  kiddies!” 

“Send  Jerry  Falwell  down  the  water  slide 
into  a pool  of  crocodiles?" 

“Proclaim  the  dawning  of  the  Age  of 
Horns!  Black  Mass  every  Sunday  Mandatory 
body  piercing  and  tattooing  but,  aside  from 
that,  'Do  What  Thou  Wilt  Shall  Be  The  Whole 


Of  The  Law’!” 

By  now  we’ve  sprouted  horns  and  tails 
and  Clinton  hair-do’s...  great  fissures  open  at 
our  cloven  hooves  to  belch  forth  brimstone... 
Lucifer,  the  morning  star,  winks  from  the  sky 
as  we  ascend  toward  Him...  rustling  black 
leather  wings  proclaim  the  victory  of  godless 
liberalism  as  we  flap  en  masse  toward  the 
polling  stations...  loathsomely  we  wriggle  into 
voting  booths,  we  enemies  of  all  things  holy, 
wholesome,  and  American,  to  answer  the 
Republicans’  unwitting  call  to  “cultural  and 
religious  warfare”.  .. 

And  if  you  believe  any  of  this,  dear 
reader,  I hope  you  vote  for  George  Bush 


For  your  dinning  pleasure 
in  the  EXCELSIOR 

CHICK*  N*  COOP 

Restaurant 

Phone:  586-1538 

4500  Mission  Street 

(at  Santa  Rosa) 

OPEN  7 Days  a Week 

10  AM  - 8:30  PM 
OPEN  AT  11:00  SAT  & SUNDAY 

Chicken  • Ribs  • Beef  • Ham 
Pastrami  • Corned  Beef  • Turkey 

Senior  Citizen  Specials 
Daily  Specials 


4500  Mission  St. 

(In  S.F.’s  Excelsior  District) 
Santa  Rosa  & Mission 


CHICK  • N • COOP 

$8^9 


COMPLETE 
CHICKEN 
DINNERS 

(Half  chicken  with  potato,  bread, 
butter  and  salad  or  vegetable) 

OPEN  10  AM  - 8:30  PM 


I 

I 


(BLACK,  GOLD  & SILVER) 

14”  X 18" $29.99 

18"  X 24" $39.99 

24"  X 30" $49.99 

24"  X 36" $59.99 

32"  X 40" $69.99 


A 


FRAME,  GLASS, 
MOUNT,  BACKING, 
WIRE,  HANGERS 
AND  LABOR!! 


ALSO  FEATURING 
READY-MADE  FRAMES 

934  Valencia  Street  <@ 2oth>San  Francisco,  CA  94110 


4 15 


8 26-23  2 1 


"BAY  AREA'S  BEST  BURRITO" 

- SF  BAY  AREA  GUARDIAN 


17th  & VALENCIA 

open 

daily 

11:00  AM  TO  10:00  PM 

431-3351 

TWO  LOCATIONS 


taquerla 


3071— 16th  STREET 
Bet.  MISSION  & VALENCIA 
OPEN  DAILY 
11  AM  to  12  PM 


864-8840 

TO  SERVE  YOU 


